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INTRODUCTION 


The central theme of this research work ts aimed at the religious 
life of Kalachur: Dynasty in ancient India, drawing on the personal 
recollections ‘of many conventional historical data, starting from 


the post-Gupta period to the end of the 13th Century A.D. 


The Kalachuris of the Katachchuris, who came to the limelight 
from the middle of the 6th Century A.D., were in possession 
of a vast tract of Uttarapatha or Northern India from the post- 
Gupta period, down to the end of the 13th Century A.D. The 
earlier Kalachuris, who were better known as Katachchuris, 
ruled in Malwa and adjoining regions, and their capital was at 
Ujjain. But the later Kalachuris had their headquarters at Tripurl, 
near Jabalpur, in modern Madhya pradesh, and there were branches 
of this family in the Gorakhpur area of Uttar Pradesh, and also 
in South Kosala, which 1s the modern Chattishagarh region of 
Madhya Pradesh, which also included a part of Orissa. Another 
branch of the Kalachuri family ruled for some time in South 


India. 


The Kalachuris, who were mainly associated with the different 
regions of modern Madhya Pradesh, had _ originated § in 
the post-Gupta period, and their capital was at Mahishmati, 


the epico-Puranic city, famous for its association with the 


great Kartavirya Arjuna, who is generally described as a supreme 
Saiva, and as an upholder of Puranic Hinduism. He is known 
to have performed various Vedic sacrifices. The Kalachuris, 
who ruled in various parts of India in different periods, claim 
that they belong to the Haihaya race, to which Kartavirya Arjuna 
belonged, and Mahishmati 1s always looked upon as their original 
home. It is to be remembered that the Haihayas were a branch 
of the Yadava tribe, and even the famous Ched: king Uparichara 
Vasu, was a scion of the original Yadava family. In the later 
period, the great Kalinga monarch Khdaravela, claimed descent 
from this particular family of Uparichara. The great religious 
rival of Vasudeva Krshna, namely the Bengal king Paundra Vasudeva, 
according to the Mahabhdrata, was a scion of this Chedi family, 


belonging to the Yadava tribe. 


The Kalachuris or Katachchchuris of the post-Gupta period, 
who ruled at Mahishmati, are also known to be in possession 
of both Ujjayint and Anandanagara, the first being situated in 
Malwa and the second in the adjoining Gujarat region. It should 
be remembered that in this part of India, almost all the known 
religious sects were patronised by kings and their subjects in 
both the Gupta and pre-Gupta periods. Although the official 
religion of the Kalachuri kingdom was Sarvism, the persons belong- 


ing to other religious sects also lived side by side with the 


Savas, and gods like Vishnu, Surya, Ganega, Parvati, Karttikeya 
etc., were honoured and worshipped in this vast empire. In the 
early period, Buddhism was also quite popular and Jainism too, 
had quite a few adherents. In some pockets, Sakti-worship was 
also known. There 1s little doubt that the Kalachuri kings had 
great religious catholicity, and they readily espoused the cause 
of other religous sects. In this dissertation we have endeavoured 
to give an exhaustive and at the same time, analytical survey 
of the religious condition, prevailing in this huge empire. In 
this connection we had to depend largely on available inscriptions 
and coins. However, the evidence of the lterature also, has 
been utilised, whenever necessary. The Jain texts, sometimes 
throw welcome light on the religious condition prevailing in 
the Kalachuri empire. The available sculptures also directly 
prove the popularity of various deities belonging to Brahmanical, 
Buddhists.and Jain pantheons. The thesis has following principal 


chapters : 


Chaper I : The Religious Background 

Chapter II : Non« Brahmanical Religious Sects 
Chapter Ill : Vaishnavism 

Chapter IV : Savism. 

Chapter V 3 Sats Cult 

Chapter VI : Minor Religious Sects 


Chapter VII 


oe 


Religious Rites and Festivals 


ro 


Chapter VII Icons and Temples 


The first Chapter on the religious background, deals with the 
religious scenario of the Uttarapatha, particularly its western 
part, before the rise of the early Kalachuris. Since the early 
Kalachuris or Katachchuris ruled in Western India, the condition 
of the religious sects of these areas have been taken into account. 
Buddhism, no doubt, was popular in Western India, in the pre- 
Gupta period and Jainism too, was quite popular with the merchants. 
Siva, Vishnu and other gods had their adherents. The Traikutakas, 
who were the immediate predecessors of the Kalachuris, were 
devout Vaishnavas. But the Buddhists also were given patronage 
and this 1s proved by the Kanheri Buddhist inscription of the 
late 5th Century A.D., which mentions the Traikutakaném_pra- 
vardhamanarajye. Both the Traikiitaka kings, namely Dahrasena 
and Vyaghrasena are called Parama-Vaishnavas, The Sakas honoured 
both Buddha and diva, and the Guptas were known for their 
patronage of the Bhagavata cult. The Vakatakas of Central 
India, were known for their patronage of the Vedic rituals, and 
few Vakdtaka monarchs were devotees of Siva. Thus all the 
well-known religious sects received patronage from all sections 
of the population, in the period preceding the rise of the early 
Kalachuris, and naturally almost all the known gods and goddesses 
retained their popularity afterwards in the Kalachuri kingdom. 


The inscriptions of kings like  Svamidasa, Bhulanda, 


Rudradasa, Subandhu, Dahrasena, Vyaghrasena etc., abundantly 
show that the predecessors of the early Kalachuris in Western 
and Central India, worshipped both Buddha and other theistic 
gods. The Brahmins were especially honoured. The Indore Plate 
of Svamidasa, and the Indore Plate of Bhulanda prove that the 
Vedic Brahmanas enjoyed Brahmadeya gifts; the Sirpur plates 
of Rudradasa of the Kalachuri year 117, also refers to the Brahma- 
deva gift to a Brahmana of Bharadvaja gotra. The Abhira ruler 


/ : 
Isvarasena was a patron of Buddhism. 


It is of great interest to note that in the Puranas, the river 
Narmada or the Reva 1s constantly associated with Sarva religion, 
and a great number of tirthas were situated on the bank of 
this sacred river. The Skanda Purana particularly refers to hundreds 
of Saiva tirthas on its bank, and other Puranas also cannect 
Sarvism with this river. The earliest work that connects the 
Narmada with Siva worship is the Ramayana (VII. 31. 34 ff). 
It is of great significance that both the early Kalachuris and 
the great Kalachuris of Tripuri were intimately associated with 
the Narmada, as both the towns Mahishmati and Tripuri are 
situated on the bank of this river, and this is probably the reason 
why the Kalachuris always  patronised the religion 


connected with this great god of Hindu Trinity. 


In the chapter on the religious background, we have also discussed 
the popularity of Bhagavatism in the Gupta period, particularly 
in the areas, later ruled by the Kalachuris. We have the fifth 
century Vaishnava epigraph of the time of Skandagupta, near 
Junagarh and we have also seen that the Traikutakas were devout 
Vaishnavas. The popularity of Jainism also 1s proved by literary 
texts, and in Western India therewas a Svetambara branch called 
Saurashtrika. Several places of Gujarat were particularly connec- 


ted with the Jain religion. 


The second chapter will give a critical survey of the condition 
of non-Brahmanical religious sects, particularly Buddhism and 
Jainism in the Kalachuri empire, from the post-Gupta period, 
down to the 13th century A.D. If we look back towards Gupta 
period, we realise that in the Gupta age orthodox Hinduism re- 
asserted itself against the heretical sects that had sprung up. 
This was facilitated by the patronage, the rulers extended to 
the Hindu religious tradition. However there is little evidence 
of violence to re-establish the supremacy of Hinduism, indeed, 
we have the evidence of Chinese traveller Fahien, who came 
to India in the beginning of the 5th century, that the Buddhists 


and the Brahmins lived in peaceful co-existence. 


Several Buddhist and Jain icons have been discovered from the 


Kalachur! empire and few non-Brahmanical inscriptions are also 
known. A few Jain tirthas flourished in the territories, ruled 
by the Kalachuris, although no known Kalachur: emperor openly 
patronised the Jains. Buddhist icons have been discovered from 
Gopalpur near Bheraghat, and Sarnath near Varanasi. Most of 
the Buddhists of this period, were the followers of the Mahayana 
sects. Let us remember that, for a considerable period, Vardnashi 
was ruled by the Kalachuris, and we have evidence to suggest 
that the Buddhists had absolute freedom of religion at Sarnath. 
Even near the heart of the Kalachur: kingdom, namely Tripuri, 
few devout Buddhists and Jains carried on their religious practice. 
The Kasta inscription shows that the Kalachuris of Sarayupara 
had respect for both Buddha and Siva. So far as Jains are concerned. 
we have an inscription of the time of Gayakarna (middle of 
the 12th century), which records he construction of a temple, 
dedicated to Santindtha, the 16th Tirthahkara of the Jains. A 
number of Jain icons have been found from Jabalpur and Sohagpur, 


which can also boast of a few Jain temples. 


In the great Buddhist centre at Saranath, near Varanasi, was 
discovered a broken and fragmentary stone which contained 
14 lines of writing in incorrect Sanaskrit. The epigraph is dated 
in the regin of the great king Karna or Lakshmikarna in the Kala- 
churi Samvat 810, corresponding to 1058 A.D. This 


epigraph records that in that year a splended copy of 


Ashtasasrika was caused to be written by a lady called Mamaka, 
who 1s given the epithet upasika, and who was the wife of one 
Dhanesvara, a devout follower of the Mahayana system. The 
copy was to be given to the Buddhist residents of Saddharmachakra- 
pravartana-Mahabodhi. The epigraph opens with the following 
words : "May the Buddha, who has dispelled all darkness by this 
splendour, who has a multitude of matchless virtues, and who 
has thoroughly understood all knowable things of the world, 
become victorious". This epigraph surely proves that the Kalachur1 
fulers, in spite of their profound faith in Saivism, had no disrespect 
for Buddhist religious system, and allowed devout Buddhists to carry 
on their daily religious activities. Even in the eleventh century, 
this old Buddhist religious complex surely had a great number 
of Buddhist residents. In the immdeate vicinity of the Kalachuri 
metropolis, namely Tripuri, there resided a very good number 
of lay Buddhist followers, and this is proved by the discovery 
of five Buddhist icons, four of Avalokitesvara, and one of Tara. 
The relevant epigraph discloses the name of a female devotee 
called Dhenuva. A few other Buddhist icons also have been dis- 
covered from Tripuri. An inscription found from Rewa of the 
time of the Kalachuri king Viyayasimha, opens with an invocation 
to the Buddhist god of learning, namely Manjughosha, who 1s 
also quite well-known in Tibet. The relevant words run as 


follows : "Having bowed to Mamjughosha, who 1s as white as the snow- 


mountain (himsailagauram) who 1s the full-moon, resembling 
a wheel of eight spokes, and who has a sword and book in his 
right and left had respectively.....". We have also a very inte- 
resting Buddhist epigraph from Kasia or Kusinagara, of the time 


of the Kalachuris of Sarayupdara. 


Jainism also somehow maintained its popularity among a section 
of the Kalachur: subjects. As early as the sixth century, the 
Kalachuri king Nanna had built a temple of Parsgvanatha at the 
twon of Vardhamana in Gujarat. This is known from the 8th 
century Kavya, the Jain Harivamsa. It was at this temple that 
Jinasena II, the Dgambara poet, had started writing his Harivathéa. 
The great Kalachuri monarch Gangeya once honoured the famous 
Digambara Acharya Srutakirtis and this is known from the Katha- 
kosa of Stichandra. An epigraph, found from Bahuriband, in Jabal- 
pur district of the time of Kalachur: Gayakarna, refers to the 
building of a temple of Santunditha by one Mahabhoja, who was 
a disciple of the great Maghanandin, a great Digambara logician 
of the 12th century. The icon of Ssntinatha of this temple was 
consecreated by Acharya Subhadra, who belonged to the well-known 
Desi gana. Several well-known Jain tirthas were situated in 


the kingdom of the Kalachuris of Dahala. 


A branch of the Kalachuris, who had ruled for a brief period 


in Karnataka, at first openly patronised the Jains. This is known 


from a _ well-known historical work called Basava Purana. But 
afterwords, during the later period of the reign of Kalachuri 
Bijala, they were persecuted by the Vira Saivas. We have an 
interesting inscription from Ablur in Dharwar district of Karnataka, 
according to which, the Saiva Acharya Ekantada R@mayya had 
defeated the Jains in a debate during the reign of Buyyala (1156- 
1168), and obtained a jayapatra from the Kalachuri monarch. 
It is significant that after.this victory, the Virasaivas destroyed 
the famous Jain temple at Ablur, and replaced it by a Siva temple, 
called Vira Somanatha. This inscription further informs us that 
there were at least eight hundred Jain temples in the kingdom 
of Bijjala, including the famous Aneseyayabasadi at Lakshmeswar. 
The combined evidence of this epigraph and the Basava Purana 
prove that the Jains were at the receiving end in South India, 


during the 2lst century. 


The third chapter deals with the condition of Saivism, which 
was undoubtedly the dominant religion of the Kalachuri empire. 
Almost all Kalachur: monarchs were devotees of iva or Pagupati 
and various Sava sects like the Pasupata, Karukas, Siddhantikas 
and Kapalikas flourished side by side in the Kalachuri empire. 


Hundreds of great Saiva Acharyas slowly moulded the life-style of 


the people living in the Kalachur: territory. Let us first take into 


10 


7 
account the condition of Saivism during the rule of the early 


Katachchuris, otherwise called Kalachuris. 


The earlier Kalachur1 monarchs, who were associated with the 
cities of Mahishmati and Uyjajini, were great devotees of the 
god Siva-Pasupath. The earliest king, namely Krshnaraja is described 
in both the Abhona plates of Sahkaraganga and Vadner Plates 
of Buddharaja, dated respectively in the Kalachur: Samvat 347 
and 360 (corresponding to 597 and 610 A.D.), as devoted to Pasu- 
pati from its very birth. It has been conjectured that he was 
actually a follower of the P&supata school of Saivism. The next 
two kings also were staunch Savas, as both Safhkaragana and 
his son Buddharaja have been described in their records as Parama- 
maheévara. The wife of Buddharaja too, is described in the Vadner 
Plates dated 610 A.D., as a Pasupata devotee. It 1s therefore 
a fact that early Katachchuris were all Savas, and their inscrip- 
tions prove that they also patronised Vedic rituals. They freely 
donated villages to Brahmanas to enable them to perform Vedic 


7 
rites like bali, charu, vaisvadeva, etc. 
The great Kalachuri kings of Tripuri openly patronised different 


4 — - 
Saiva sects and Acharyas of these schools. The most important line 


/ ~~ 
of Saiva Acharyas in the Chedi country, was that of the Matta- 


il 


mayuras. The earliest reference to them 1s found, as Mirashi 
points out, in the Ranod inscription found from Gwalior district 
of Madhya Pradesh. It gives the following spiritual genealogy 


of this line of the Mattamaytrra school :- 


(1) Kadambaguhadivasin (inhabintant of Kadambaguha). (2) Sankha- 
mathikadhipati (the lord of Sankhamathika) (3) Terambipala (the 
protector of Tarambi) (4) Amardakatirthanatha (the Lord of 
Amardaka). (5) Purandara (6) Kavachasiva (7) SadaSiva (8) Hrdaya-~ 
diva (9) Vyomagiva. The same epigraph gives us the information 
that king Avantivarm;. who wanted to be initiated in Saivism 
met the teacher, at a place called Upendrapura and brought 
him to his capital Mattamayura, who established his Inatha (reli- 
gious establishment or temple-complex) there, and founded another 
temple-complex at Ranipadra (modern Ranod, which ts 45 mules 
from Narwar). The last-mentioned saint, namely Vyomasiva, 
according to this epigraph, enlarged the atha at Ranod, and 
excavated a beautiful tank at the same place. Another epigraph, 
now deposited in the Gwalior museum, mentions the fact that 
the fourth teacher Amardakatirthanatha bore the name Rudragive, 
and the last teatcher Vyomasiva had a disciple called Patanga- 
sambhu. Thus the genealogy 1s carried a generation forward. 
Kielhorn had assigned the Ranod epigraph to the tenth-eleventh 
century. However it 1s difficult to identify the place'snames like 


Upendrapura or Kadambaguha or even Mattamayura, the capital 


12 


or Avantivarman. But Murashi, following Kielhorn, places them 
in Western Malwa. The king Avantivarman, who had _ invited 
Purandara to his capital, is not known from any other epigraph. 
However, some other epigraphs found from place3 like Bulhar1, 
Chandrehe and Gurgi, which give the names of other teachers 
of this Mattamayira clan, and with the help of the spiritual 
genealogy, given in the Bilhari epigraph, Mirashi places Purandara, 
the sage who first established the temple-complex at Mattamayura 
in 825 A.D. Therefore Avantivarman too, should be assigned 


to the same period. 


Some other inscriptions also prove that several Saiva ‘acharyas 
were the rajagurus of different Kalachur: monarchs of Tripurl. 
For example, Purushagiva was the guru of Yasahkarna, Saktisiva 
was the guru of Gayakarna, Kirtisiva of Narasimha and Vimalagiva 


of Jayasimha. 


Near the capital of the Kalachuris of Dahala, was built a wonderful 
temple-complex and Matha of the name of Golaki matha, which 
sent its Acharyas to different places of India. For example, 
the Malkapuram pillar inscription of the time of Kakatlya Ganapati 
(1213-1249), gives the following spiritual genealogy of Visvesvara- 
gambhu, who was the guru of that famous monarch, and who 
belonged to this Golakimatha. Durvasas-Sabdagambhu (contempo- 


rary of Yuvaraja I of the Tripuri dynasty), Somasambhu, Vamagambhu, 


13 


Saktigambhu-Kirtigambhu-Dharmasambhu and Viévesvarasambhu. 
The Saiva saints of the Tripuri kingdom also deeply influenced 
the course of Salva religious movement of Bengal. Several Pala 
kings accepted the Saiva ascetics of this Golakimatha as their 
spiritual preceptors, and the recently discovered Bangarh inscrip- 
tion (Gangarampur area of West Duinajpur district) conclusively 
shows that Pala kings like Mahipala I, Nayapala etc., openly 
patronised the monks of this matha. Mahipala I, who was a devotee 
of Indragiva, a member of Golakimatha, built a huge Saiva mona- 
stery at Bangarh (ancient Kotivarsha), and dedicated it to Indrasiva, 
the disciple of Dharmasiva and grand-disciple of Vidyasiva. Let us 
not forget that the Palas were dedicated Buddhists, but they 
had great religious catholicity, , and the discovery of thousands 


of Hindu icons, of this period conclusively proves it. 


During the Kalachur: rule in South Kosala also, dawism was 
extremely popular. Ratnadeva I was a great patron of Saivism, 
and founded Swva temples of the name of Vankesa and Ratnesvara 
in his kingdom. The great ascetic Rudrasiva was the guru of 
the well-known king Jajalladeva. The Akaltara stone inscription 
of the time of Ratnadeva II, opens with opens with adoration 
to Siva and Sambhu. Several other epigraphs of this dynasty 


7 
also are Saiva records. The Kasia inscription belonging to the 


Kalachuris of Sarayupara, although a Buddhist record, opens 


14 


4. 
with an obeisance to Rudra and Sankara. We have already seen 
4 
that Kalachuris of Karnataka openly accepted Saivism as the 


State Religion. 


The fourth chapter on Vishnu and Vaishnavism deals with the 
condition of the Vaishnava sects in the Kalachuri empire. The 
ruins of a large number of Vishnu temples have been found from 
the Kalachur: territories. Various Avataras of Vishnu were worshi- 
pped, and the royal emblem of the Kalachuries was Gayalakshm1, 


the popular Vaishnavite goddess. 


Although ‘iva was the most important deity in the areas, ruled 
by the Kalachuris, Vishnu too, was quite popular, and at least 
one Kalachuri monarch openly calles himself Parama-Vaishnava. 
We are referring to the Karitalai stone inscription of Lakshmana- 
raja Il, according to which the crown-prince Sankaragana Hl 
was a devout Vaishnava. This beautiful inscription gives a splendid 
description of the temple of Vishnu, built by Somesvara, the 
minister of Lakshmanaraja ll. This undated epigraph belongs 
to the first half of the 10th century. The Mukundapur stone 
inscription of the time of the great Gangeyadeva, dated in the 
Kalachuri year 772, corresponding to 1019 A.D., refers to the 
construction of the temple of Jalasayana Vishnu (Jalasayanamatha) 
by a merchant named Damodara, an ornament of the famuly 


of Grhapati. The Gopalpur stone inscription of Vijayasimha and the 


15 


Rewa epigraph of the time of Karna refer to the construction 
of Vishnu temples in the empire of the Kalachuris. Several Kala- 
chur! epigraphs also contain prayers addressed to this great 


god of Preservation. 


Vishnu also was quite popular in the empire of the Kalachuris 
of South Kosala. Construction of temples, dedicated to this 
god, was recorded in the Kharod epigraph of the time of Ratna- 
deva Il (Kalachur1 year 933) and the Khalari inscription of time 
of Harivarmadeva of the Raipur branch. One epigraph of Prthvi- 
deva Il, found from Rajim (Kalachur: year 893), and another 
from Kosgain of Vahara have verses in praise of this god. Discovery 
of a very number of Vaishnava sculptures in South Kosala also 
prove the popularity of Vishnu in this region. Almost all the 
avataras of Vishnu were worshipped, and their icons have been 
found from many places of the Kalachuri empire. The boar incar- 
nation was particularly popular. We have a temple of this avatara 
from Bilhari. We should also note that Gayalakshmi 1s usually 
found on the seals and coins of the Kalachuris and this goddess 
is the spouse of Vishnu. All the gold coins of Gangeyadeva have 


Gayalakshmi on the reverse. 
/ 
The fifth chapter deals with the Sakti: Cult. We have already 


/ / 
said that the spouse of Sakti, namely Siva, was the dominant 


god of the Kalachuri empire, and naturally it is to be 


16 


expected that Siva's consort Durga, will receive adequate patro- 
nage in the Kalachuri territory, Sculptures of various aspects 
of the Mother-goddess have been unearthed from all important 
historical places of the Kalachur: empire. Even in theKalachuri 
kingdom of Dakshina Kosala, the cult of Devi was quite popular. 
The festival of Durga was held in the bright fortnight of Asvina 
and goddesses like Vaishnavi, Varahi, Narasimhi Aindri, Chamunda 
and others, were adequately worshipped. The famous Mother- 
goddess temple-complex on the Narmada near Tripurt is quite 
well-known. 

The Paikore stone inscription of Karna or Lakshmi-karna, found 
from Birbhum district of West Bengal, mentions an unnamed 
Devi, whose image was fashioned by some artist of Bengal and 
dedicated by Karna Another inscription of the time of Narasimha, 
datd 1159 A.D., mentions the fact that in the victorious reign 
of Dahaliya Maharaja Dhiraja Narasimha, one Ranaka Chhihula, 
the son of Maharanaka Jalhana built a temple of Ambika. Probably 
this Ranaka originally belonged to Kausainbi. The Ratanpur stone 
Inscription of Prthvideva II of the Kalachuri year 915, informs 
us that Brahmadeva built at Ratnapur, nine temples of Parvati, 
the daughter of the Himalaya (Saila-duhit’). The Sheorinarayan 
stone inscription of Jajalladeva Il, dated in the Kalachuri year 
919, records the construction of a temple of Durga (Durgaprasada) 
by the Vikannadeva, who was a scion of a collateral branch of 


the Kalachur: dynasty. Different aspects of the Mother goddess 
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are often invoked in the Kalachuri inscriptions, which surely 


/ 
show the popularity of the goddess Sakt.. 


The famous temple-complex at Bheraghat near Tewar (ancient 
Tripuri) have altogether eightyone icons, and with the exception 
of a few, all the images, belong to some form of the Mother 
Goddess. Fourtunately for us, most of the images have inscriptions 
on the pedestals, and they disclose the names of the goddesses 
like Antakari, Nandini, Vibhatsa, Varahi, Mandodari, Jahnavi, 
Yamuna, Pandavi, Pingala, Ajita, Ananda, Mahesvari, Padmahamsa, 
Hamsin, isvari, Indrayall, Indrani, Nalini, Gandhanl, Dakini, Rangin, 
Vaishnavi, Virendri, Thakint, etc. A few of the icons of this 
temple-complex popularly known as Chaunshatha Yogini temple 
belong even to the pre-Gupta period. There is no doubt that 
in the Kalachuri empire, along with the Sakti worship, the Tantric 
cult also became very popular, and the Mother-goddess icons 


of this place have been heavily influenced by the Tantric cult. 


The sixth chapter entitled Minor Religious Sects includes a thorough 
discussion on the position of deities like Surya, Karttikeya, Ganega, 
Sarasvati etc., in the Kalachur: empire. A few temples, dedicated 
to them are also known. Surya played an important part in the regli- 


t 


gious life of India from the Vedic period, and throughout the history 
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of this land, this god, more or less, maintained his position in 
the Indian pantheon. Several Surya icons have been found from 
the Kalachuri territory. Bheraghat, Panagar, Tripuri, Bilhari 
and Karitalat have icons of this god. Surya's son Revanta was 
also worshipped. The Akaltara stone inscription records the cons- 
truction of a beautiful temple of Revanta and also a tank during 
the reign of Ratnadeva II by a feudatory called Vallabharaja. 
This is also known from another epigraph of the time of Prthvideva, 
found from Ratanpur. The Kharad inscription of the time of 
Ratnadeva III records the construction of the Sun-god (Rav1) 
by Gangadhara, the Prime Minister of that king, at a place called 
Pahapaka. Dakshina Kosala has yielded a very good number of 


Surya images. 


Ganesa was another very popular god in the Kalachuri empire, 
and is invoked along with other deities like Sarasvatl, Ambika, 
Brahman etc., in the Kalachuri inscriptions. His icons have been 
found from Sohagpur, Gurgi Bheraghat, Karitalai, Bilhari, Tripuri 
and almost all historical places of Dakshina Kosala. It is signifi- 
cant to note that almost all the passages addressed to Ganapati, 
have a poetic flavour and names like Dvaimatura, Heramba, 
Lambodara, Gananayaka were known to the poets. According 
to the Kharod inscription of Ratnadeva III, a mandapa of Tunta- 
ganapati was constructed by the Prime Minister Gangadhara 


at Ratnapura. 
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Sarasvati also has been invoked in many Kalachuri epigraph, 
along with Brahman, Siva, Ganega and Ambika. However Sarasvati 
is mainly treated as a Mother Goddess in the Kalachuri epigraphs. 
The position of Brahman, the celebrated god of Hindu Trinity, 
is no better. Though invoked in many epigraphs, no separate 


shrine of this god is known. 


The Vilth chapter goes to add the festivals, rites and rituals 
performed by the Kalachuri kings and the ordinary people of 
the different sections, of the Kalachuri empire. Some of the 
strictly observed riligious rites and rituals performed by the 
kings and the Brahmanas, namely Bali/Charu, Vaisvadeva, Agnthotra 
Agnishtoma etc., have been mentioned in the early and later 
Kalachuri inscriptions quite often. Gift of land and various other 
grants given by the Kalachuri monarchshave occured in a number 
of Kalachuri inscriptions, where we get the references of domestic 


rituals of the ancient people. 


Another very widely viewed point is the festivals, all around 
the year, performed by the people of Kalachur1 empire. Every 
month of the year , as we find out from the Kalachuri inscriptions, 
1s full of festivals, where with the common people, sometimes 
kings also took active part in it, lists of which are given in 


details in the chapter on "Religious Rites and Festivals". 
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The last chapter deals with Iconography and Temples. We have 
already said that thousands, of tcons found from different historical 
places, have been unearthed and are preserved in different 
museums mainly of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. Both Brahmanical 
and non-Brahmanical icons are known. Among the most important 
and beautiful images, found from the Kalachuri empire, we can 
mention the 10th century Adinatha from Tewar, the Lakulisa 
icon from Jabalpur, Ganga from the same place, Umamahesvara 
from Tewar, Vishnu from Mayjhauli, Santinatha from Bahuriband, 
and hundreds of other icons. We should also not forget to mention 
the most graceful images belonging to the temple of 64 Yoginis 
of Bheraghat. A few interesting Buddhist icons, found from Tewar 
and nearby places are known. There are several standing temples 
of Vishnu, Siva, Somanatha (a name of Siva), Gaurisankara and 
other deities are also known. We should mention the graceful 
temples at Chandrehe, Amarakantak, Sohagpur, Pali, Mallar 


etc. 


It 1s hoped that information and data extracted from historical 
labyrinth and their interpretation will open up new vistas to 
the religious life of people, rich and poor, in the vast Kalachuri 
empire during the period from 7th to 13th century A.D. About 
fifty plates on the relevant topics have formed a significant 


part of this work. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Religious Background 


In the early centuries of the Christian era, both Brahmanical 
and anti-Brahmanical religious systems were flourishing side 
by side in India. Discovery of thousands of icons, belonging to 
all known religious sects proves, beyond doubt, that ancient 
Puranic religion, along with heterodox systems like Buddhism 
and Jainism, were in in existence, in the pre-Gupta and Gupta 
periods. Among the Brahmanical religious sects, we may mention 
Bhagavatism or Vaishnavism, Saivism, gaktism and the cults, 
connected with gods like Surya, Karttikeya, Ganapati etc. Let 
us first discuss the condition of Bhagavatism or Vaishnavism 
in the areas of Northern India, ruled afterwards by the early 


Katachchuris or the Kalachuris. 


In both the pre-Gupta and Gupta periods, Bhagavatism or the 
Vaishnavism was one of the leading religious systems of Arya- 
varta. In Western India, before the rise of the Katachchuris, 
Vaishnavism was popular, not only in the Anarta region, asso- 
ciated with Lord Krshna, but also in other Janapadas of western 


and central parts of the undivided Indian sub-continent. 


The Gupta emperors, who were in possession of the 
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greater part of Northern India, were loyal and dedicated Vaish- 
navas, and this is fully proved by their records and especially 
their coins. However, in case of Chandragupta I, the coins 
do not help us much, but regarding Samudragupta, we can say 
that the Allahabad Prafasti refers to the offering of the Garuda 
tokens, which must have been the representations of Garuda, 
who 1s the Vahana of Vishnu. We must remember that Garuda 
bird is represented on the coins of the Gupta emperors and 
their seals. Therefore there is no doubt that Samudragupta 
was a devetee of Lord Vishnu and this is also proved by the 
two spurious seals, found from Nalandet and Gays: Both the 
seals describe Samudragupta as Paramabhagavata, and it should 
be remembered that these seals were forged only a century 
or two after the time of Samudragupta, and the persons respon- 


sible for the forgery, firmly believed that this emperor was 


a great devotee of Vishnu-Krshna, which 1s not at all unnatural. 


The successor of Samudragupta, namely Chandragupta II, was 
definitely a great Vaishnava, and this is proved by his silver 
coing, which refer to the title Parama-Bhagavata and also the 
Poona inscription of the Vakataka queen Prabhavati-gupt, who 
was the daughter of Chandragupta II. The next two rulers, 
namely Kumargupta I and Skandagupta were parama-bhagavatas, 
according to the testimony of their coins and epigraphs. The 


later Gupta kings also were devout worshippers of Vishnu. 


Appearance of goddess Lakshmi, the spouse of Lord Narayana, 
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on the coins of most of the Gupta Kings, 1s also quite suggestive. 


The immediate predecessors of Katachchuris in Western India, 
namely the Traikutakas were devout Vaishnavas. The second 
king Dahrasens is described on his coins as Paramavaishnava 
and in his copper plate inscription as Bhagavat-padakarmakara, 
meaning a servant of the feet of Bhagavat, or in other words, 
Vishnu. His son Vyaghrasena, like his father, was a devout 
Vaishnava and this is proved by his coins. The great Vakataka 
queen Prabhavatigupta was a great devotee of both Ramasvamin 
and Chakrapan. 

Saivism was also extremely popular in the territories, later 
ruled by the Katachchuris. In the Gupta period, in spite of 
the popularity of. Vaishnavism,Saivism too, was popular in a number 
of places, ruled by the Guptas. In Western India, perticularly 
the cult of Nakulisa-Pasupata was extremely popular. D.R. 
Bhandarkar had shown long ago that the founder of the Nakulisa- 
Pasupata system, a branch of Sawvism, flourished in about 2nd 
century A.D., in Gujrat. This place, called Kayarohana (not 
far from Baroda) was the birth-place of Lakulin or Nakulisa, 
whose four disciples were Kusika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurashya. 


i 
Since according to the Mathura pillar inscription of the Gupta 


year 61, corresponding to 380-81 A.D., Uditachafya, a 
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contemporary of Chandragupta II, was tenth in descent from 
Kusika, a disciple of Nakulisd, we have to place the latter in 
the 2nd century A.D. Therefore, there 1s doubt that the Nakulisé- 
Pasupatas were quite active not only in Western India, where Katach- 
churis later ruled, but also the Mathura region, as early the 
4th century A.D. Other inscriptions also refer to the popularity 
of this cult, not only in Gujarat, but also Rajasthan. 
/ 

Other types of Sailvism were also quite popular in Northern 
India from quite early times. The foreign rulers like Wema 
Kadphises, Kaniskha, Huvishka and others and great respect 
for Siva. Four-armed diva appears on the gold coins of Kanishka I, 
holding in upper right hand thunderbolt and in upper left hand 
trident, a popular weapon of this god. On the coins of Wema 
Kadphisée “Siva appears as a two-armed deity with trident in 
right hand, and this Kushana king calls himself a mahesvara. 
The Karmadanda stone Linga inscription of the time of Kumar- 
gupta I proves that in the first half of the fifth century A.D., 
a minister of the Imperial Guptas, named Prthivishena had set 
up a Linga of Siva called Prthivishara (apparently named after 
him). The epigraph opens with the words "Namo Mahadevaya". 
An earlier inscription from Udaygiri, of the reign of Chandra- 
gupta Il refers to the Sandhivigrahika (minister of Peace and 


/. - f 
War) Saba Virasena, who calls himself a devotee of Sambhu, and it 


was he, who according to this epigraph, caused a guha (cave) to be 
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built in honour of that god. Therefore, we find that although 
Gupta emperors themselves were devout Bhagavatas, some of 
their ministers like Virasena and Prthivishena had great devotion 


/ 
for Siva. 


Several inscriptions of Uchchhakalpa kings of 5th and 6th 
centuries, open with invocation to Siva. The Khoh copper plate 
inscription of Maharaja Hastin, dated in the Gupta year 156, 
corresponding to 475-76 A.D., opens with words Namo Maha- 
devaya. Another copper plate grant of the same king, namely 
the Mayhgawam copper plate, dated in Gupta year 191, corres- 
ponding to 510-11 A.D., opens with the same words. This proves 
that king Hastin was a devotee of Mahadeva. Another inscrip- 
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tion, namely the Bhumara stone pillar inscription directly mentions 


Hastin as "Mahadevapada-nudhyata". 


The great conqueror Yagodharman, who flourished in the second 
quarter of the 6th century A.D., was a devotee of god Stlapan, 
a popular name of bva. This 1s known fromthe famour Mandasor 
stone pular epigraph. The translation of the very first stanza is 
given below :- "May that very long banner of the god Salapan 
destroy the glory of your enemies - that banner which bears a 
representation of the bull (Nandi), marked by the five fingers, 


placed on him by (Parvati), the daughter of the mountain, who 
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causes the distant regions, in which the demons are driven, 
wild with fear by (his) terrible bellowings, to shake, (and) who 
makes the glens of (the mountain) Sumeru, to have their rocks 
split open by the blows of his horns". The same epigraph further 
records that the head of Yasodharman never had been bought 
to the humility of obeisance to any other, save the god Sthanu, 
which is another name of Lord Siva. Yet another epigraph 
of the time of Emperor Yasodharman, found from Mandasor 
which is dated in the Malava 589, corresponding to 533-34 A.D., 


? 21A 
contain a eulogy of Sambhu, that is Siva. 


The Maitrakas of Valabhi, who ruled in Western India, were 
all devout Satvas, except a few. Kings like Bhatarka, Dhara- 
sena I, Dronasimha, Dharapatta, Guhasena, Dharasena II were 
mahesvares, and also later kings like Sildditya 1, Dharmaditya, 
and the later's successors, who ruled till’ the last quarter of 
the 8th century A.D., were al devout Saivas. Let us remember 
that the early Katachchuris were exact contemporaries of the 
earlier kings of Valabhi house, and it 1s no wonder that they 
too, were devout worshippers of Siva. So is the case with most 
of the kings of the Vakataka dynasty. According to the Chammak 
copper plate of Pravarasena I, dated in his 18th regnal year, 
Rudrasena I was a very ardent devotee of Mahabhairava (atya- 
ntasvami-mahabhairva_bhaktasya), the terriblke form of Rudra- 


24 
Siva. Among the other members of the family, who were 
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/ 
the worshippers of Siva, we can mention Rudrasena I's — son 
Prthivishena I, Pravasena Il etc. However two other Vakataka 
kings, namely Rudrasena Il and Prthivishena Il were devout 


worthippers of Vishnu. 


The contemporary Naga king named Bhavanaga, who flurished 
around 375 A.D., and maternal grandfather of Rudrasena I, 
was also a very devout Sava, according to Vakataka inscrip- 
tions. The contemporary Huna emperor Mihirakula, though 
a devotee of the Sun-god, had also great respect for Siva, and 
this is hinted in his Gwalior stone inscription, dated in that 
monarch's 15th reignal year. Among the Later Gupta kings, 
Devagupta, son of Adityasena, who flourished in the later part 
of the 7th century, was a great mahesvara (a devout worshipper 
of Siva), according to the Deo Baranark inscription of Jivita- 
gupta II. The Maukhari king Sarvavarman, the son of Tsdhavar- 
man was also a devout worshipper of iva. His name also 
suggests that he, indeed was a Sava. A cave of Bhutapati 


/ 
or Siva 1s mentioned in another Maukhar! record, incised on 


28 
the Nagarjuni Hill. 


The great work of Bana, composed in the early 7th century, 


namely the Harshacharita contains hundreds of references to 

7 -_, 

Siva-worship. The great popularity of the Mahakala temple 
- 29 

of Ujjayini has often been referred to in this work. 
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is concerned, we can say this much that in the post-Christian 
period, Durga became an extremely popular goddess, and this 
is reflected in the sections on Sakti-worship in different major 
Puranas like the Markandeya, the Brahmanda and the passages 
of the Harivathsa, the Vishnu Purana and the Bhagavata. The 
Devi mahatmya section of the Markandeya Purina, which was 
probably compiled in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
eulogises the goddess Durga, and particularly her Mahisharmardini , 
aspect and we have the earliest icons of Mahishamardini, dating 
back to the first century B.C. As Kali and Chandika, Durga 
was known even to the pre-Mauryan Pali canonical writers of 
the Tatakes . The Brhastsafhihita refers to the icons of the 
Mother-goddess, and the Matsya Purdna refers to the goddess 
Katyani, who had ten arms and who was generally represented 
in her Mahishamardini form. The Brahmanda Purina tells us 
the very elaborate story of the goddess Lalita, a form of Durga. 
The Mother goddess Kumari was known even to the first century 
Greek author of the Periplus - Both the Jain canonical works 
and their commentaries throw a flood of light on the Sakti- 
worship of the pre-Gupta period. Even the 7th century Chinese 
traveller Yuan Chwang in his siyu-ki has referred to the 
goddess Bhimadevi, who was worshipped in North-west India. 


The goddess Vindhyavasini particularly was worshipped by 


devout people of Northern India. She was particularly fond 
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of wine and flesh. However, as Uma Haimavati, she was looked 

37 
upon as personified Brahmavidya- As a matter of fact, the 
Puranic goddess Durga was a composite deity and she had both 


Aryan and non-Aryan characteristics. 


The Sun-god, too, was quite popular in the Gupta period and 
we have several inscriptions, ranging from the 5th century, 
A.D., to the 8th century, which abundantly prove the existence 
of different temples of Sdrya in different areas of the Arya- 
varta. The Mandasor stone inscription of Kumaragupta I and 
Bandhuvarman, dated 473-74 A.D., refers to a Sun-temple of 
Dagapura, (modern Mandasor in Western Madhya Pradesh), which 
was built by a guild of silk-weavers and again repaired before 
473-74 A.D., when Kumaragupta I was no more. This particular 
epigraph actually begins with a beautiful prayer, addressed to 


the Sun-god. 


In the reign of Skandagupta, there was a temple of the Sun-god 
at Indore in Bulandshahr district of U.P. A dated inscription | 
of that emperor found at this place discloses the ‘gift of a Brahmin 
for the Sun-temple, which was apparently built earlier. A more 
important epigraph, concerning the Sun-God, comes from Gwalior 


where we have the epigraph of Mihirakula, the Hun emperor, who 


ruled in the first quarter of the 6th century A.D. As the name 
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suggests, Mihirakula was a worshipper of the Sun-god, and the 
first Sloka of this epigraph is itself a magnificent tribute to 
Sun. “May the sun protect you, who is victorious, dispelling 
the darkness of the banks of clouds with the masses of the 
multitude of his rays that light up the sky, and decorating the 
top of the side the mountain of dawn, with his horses, which 
have the tossing ends of their manes dishevelled though the 
fatigue induced by their startled gait, and who having his chariot- 
wheels swallowed, the mountain of dawn, dispelling distress, 
being the light of the house, which is the world and effecting 
the destruction of the night, created the fresh beauty of the 
water-liles by his rays, which are the colour of molten 


gold". 


The Valabhi ruler Dharapatta was a devout worshipper of the 
Sun-god, and this is disclosed by the Maliya copper plate grant 
of king Dharasena II, deted 571-72 A.D. (Gupta-Valabhi year 
252), where Dharapatta is called paramadityabhakta. Among 
the Pushyabhit: monarchs of Thaneswar, flourising in the 6th 
century A.D., Rajyyavardhana I, Adityavardhana, and Prabhakara- 
vardhana are represented in the Sonpat seal as the great devotee 
of the Sun-god. The names like Adityavardhana and Prabhakara- 
varadhana also give the impression that these kings were indeed 
worshippers of the Sun-god. Regarding Prabhakaravardhana, 


43 
we have the extremely valuable evidence of the Harshacharita of 


Bana, where we have been given the lucid account of that king's 
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daily worship of the Sun-god. Hiuen-Tsang also refers to the 


ae 
fact that in Kanauj there were temples of the Sun-god. 


We should further take note of the splendid description. of the 
temple of the Sun-god at Mulasthana (Multan) by this Chinese 
pilgrim. It was looked upon as one of the most popular temples 
in those days, and even there were foreign visitors to this 


temple. 


Karttikeya-worship was also quite popular in both pre-Gupta 
and the Gupta periods. The names of Gupta emperors like 
Kumaragupta and Skandagupta indirectly prove that they were 
greatly interested in the worship of this great god of war. 
Their coins also have Karttikeya on the reverse. We have also 
the Bilsad inscription of the time of Kumaragupta I, which refers 
to a beautiful temple (@yatana) of Mahasena, a popular name 
of Skanda, that existed at Bilsad in U.P., in the early 5th century 
A.D. The great poem Kumarasambhavam of Kalidasa actually 


describes the birth of Kumara or Karttikeya, whose exploits 


are also known from both the epics and the Puranas. 


Ganega or Ganapati too, was popular with the ordinary people 

in the Gupta period. He 1s mentioned as Heramba or Gana- 
48 

nayaka in some editions of the Mahabharata and also 


mentioned in the Jain literature. His icons have been dis- 


covered from different places in India. Both Lakshmi and 
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Sarasvati were also household deities and Lakshmi, particularly, 
appears on the coins of several pre-Gupta kings, and almost 
all Gupta sovereigns. The earliest Sarasvati icon comes from 
Mathura and it belongs to the 2nd century Rb, and the exact 


date of the fashioning of this image 1s Kanishka year 54, corres- 


ponding to 78 + 54 = 132 A.D. 


Let us turn our attention to the state of Jainism before the 
rise of the Katachchuris. It is well-known that Jainism is as 
old as Buddhism, if not older. The last Jain prophet, namely 
Mahavira was a contemporary of Buddha and it became an all- 
India religion, before the beginning of the Christian era and 
Asoka himself has mentioned them (Nirgranthas) along with 
Brahmanas, Sramanas and the Riivikes. From Mathura a good 
number of Jain icons and epigraphs have been discovered, and 
from Orissa we have the very important first-century B.C. 
eipgraph of Kharavela, which describes that marvellous hero, 
as the dedicated worshipper of the Jains. This epigraph opens 
with an invocation to the Arhats and Siddhas. It also refers 
to the Jina icon of Kalinga which was forcibly taken away by 
a Nanda king in the 4th century B.C. 

Two Jain epigraphs from viaisr (M.P.), belonging to the 


early Gupta period, are very interesting. They were incised 


on the pedestals of the two icons of Pushpadanta and 
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Chandraprabha respectively. These two inscriptions give us 
the vital information that they were incised during the reign 
of maharajadhiraja Ramagupta. So far Ramagupta was known 
from his coins and some literery records, but these two epigraphs 
directly show that at least for sometime, Ramagupta reigned 
after Samudragupta and before Chandragupta Il. The characters 
of these two epigraphs closely resemble those of Harishena's 
Allahabad Prasastt It appears that Ramagupta in his extremely 
short relgn gave some patronage to the Digambara Jains, for 
a Digambara Jain acharya is mentioned in these records. 
56 y, 

Another epigraph, found from Udaygiri: near Vidisa, of the reign 
of Kumaragupta I, refers to the erection of an icon of Parsva 
by one Sankara, the disciple of an Aryakula monk. There 1s 
no doubt that the Vidisr region was a popular centre of the 
Jains in the early period, and these two epigraphs definitely 


prove our contention. 


Mathura, which was a great centre of Jainism in the Kushana 
period, continued to remain a very good centre of that religion 
even in the Gupta period. An epigrarh of the Gupta year 
113, corresponding to 433 A.D., of the time of Kumara- 
gupta 1 mentions a Jain monk called Datilacharya, who 
belongs to the Vidyadhari Sakha of the Kotika gana. 


~ 


Another epigraph from Mathura, probably dated in 377-78 A.D., 
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refers to an icon of Mahavira and a devakula. We should further 
note that a Jain Council was held at Mathura in the early 
Gupta period, in which an attempt was made to edit the 
canon. 
60 

An inscription of the time of Skandagupta dated in 461 A.D., 
refers to the setting up of five Jain icons, in the Gorakhpur 
area. The epigraph was found from Kahaum in Gorakhpur 
district. The five Tirthankaras are Adinatha, Sant, Nemi, Parsva 


and Mahavira. It is a Digambara record. 


Rajgraha, which was intimately connected with the life of 
Mahavira, has yield a few Jain records of the Gupta period. 
In one of these records we have a reference to a king called 
Chandra, who is identified with Chandragupta II. But much 
more important 1s the Paharpur Copper alate (Rajeshahi District, 
Bangladesh) of the Gupta year 159, which mentions a Brahmin 
called Nathdsarman and his Digambara guru called Guhanandin, 
who belonged to the Panchastupanikaya sect of Kade It is 
of great significance to note that in the Gupta period, Brahmins 
of Bengal did not hesitate to accept the teaching of a sect, 
which was openly anti-Brahmanical. The inscription also disclosed 
the name of Nathasarman's wife as Rami, and apparantly both 
of them were dedicated Jains. 
63 

The evidence of the Jain text Kuvalayamala shows that 


even the Hun conqueror Toramana had some _ respect for 
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the Jains. He 1s represented as a disciple of Harigupta Acharya, 
f 

who belonged to the Gupta lineage, and who was a Svetambara 

saint. Other great Jain centres were located in cities like 


Valabhi, Bhinanamala etc., which were in western India. 


That there was a very strong philosophical rivalry betweenm 
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the Hindus and Jains, is known from the Vasavadatta of Subandhu, 

composed shortly after 400 A.D., which often alludes to the 


Digambara philosophy (dargana) as inferior to Nyaya and Mimamsa 


? 
darsanas. 


So far as Buddhism is concerned, it can be pointed out that 
the teachings of Buddha was not only extremely popular, in 
the pre-Christian period, but also in the post - Christian and 
Gupta periods. Emperors like Asoka, Kanishka I, Menander 
and others openly patronised the religion of Buddha, and thousands 
of Buddhist sculptures of both post - Christian and Gupta periods 


testify to the popularity of this religion. 


Fortunately for us, we have the invaluable account of Fa-hien, 
who gives us a first-hand account regarding Buddhism in India 
in the very first quarter of the 5th century A.D. In fact, 
he was in India from 399 A.D. to 413 A.D., and he covered 
a considerable part of Northern India including Gandhara, 
Nagarahara, Mathura, Sankagya, Kanyakubja, Sravasti, Kapua- 
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vastu, Valsali, Pataliputra, Rajagraha, Tamralipta_ etc. 
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Everywhere in these places he found a great number of Buddhist 
lay devotees and also thousands of Buddhist monks. More than 
two centuries after Fa-hien, Hiuen-Tsang visited India, and 
it was a much more extensive tour In comparison to that of 
the earlier pilgrim, for Fa-hien did not touch either Kashmir 
or South India or even Maharashtra, Sindh, Gujarat etc. But 
there is no doubt that in spite of the patronage, given to 
Buddhism by Harsha, it was in fact fighting a losing battle in 
this sub-continent, barring eastern India. There were, however 
a few kings, who openly patronised the religion of Buddha, but 
most of the other kings of India, in the early 7th century, were 


firm believers in the orthodox religious sects. 


Fa-hien indeed gives a lucid account regarding Buddhism in 
the Gupta period, but surprisingly enough, he never refers to 
the contemporary Gupta emperor Chandragupta II. However, 
we have also the evidence of several epigraphs, which prove 
the popularly of Buddhism in different regions during the Gupta 
rule. The Sanchi stone inscription, dated in the Gupta year 
93 (412 A.D.), mentions the Kakanadabota mahavihara, the old 
name of Sanchi. The Mankuwar inscription of the Gupta year 
129, 1s a Buddhist record. It only refers to the installation 
of an image of Buddha by one Bhikshu called Buddhamitra. 
However, this short eipgraph does not necessarily 


prove that Kumaragupta I himself was a patron of Buddhism. 
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However another Sanchi inscription of the Gupta year 131, 
corresponding to 451 A.D., refers to the grant of one lady 
lay-upasika, called Harisvamini. It consists of twelve dindras 
(gold coins), as a permanent endowment, the interest accruing 
from which should be utilised for feeding one Bhikshu. She 
also gave some other grants. The epigraph, however does not 


refer to the reigning king. 


We have also epigraphs from Mathura, Sarnath, Kasia, Bodh- 
Gaya, Deoria etc., which certainly prove that in the Gupta 
period, places associated with Buddha, were regularly visited 


67 
by devout Buddhists. 


Hien-Tsang has given us a very exhaustive list of places, which 
had Buddhist monasteries and Bhikshus, belonging to both the 
Hinayana and Mahayana schools. The personal friend of this 
pilgrim was Harshavardhana, who was a very good patron of 
Buddhism. A good account of this great emperiors pious deeds, 
connected with the Buddhist religion, has been given by Hiuen- 
Tsang, He is represented there almost as a second Agoka. 

We are told that Harshavardhana had erected thousands of topes 
(stupas) on the banks of the Ganges, but unfortunately not a single 


stipa of his time, 1s known to the archaeologists. We are told 


that Bodhisattva Avalokitegvara (Kuan-tzu-tsa) had asked the 
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king to "raise Buddhism from the ruin, into which it had been 
brought by the king of Karnasuvarna", or in other words, Sasanka 
"a persecutor of Buddhism". It is a moot point whether Harsha 
actually could undo the damage, wrought by Saskia, But it 
is surprising that according to the very same pulgeam, Buddhists 
lived happily at Karnasuvarna, the capital of dadsiikea. That 
pilgrim further adds that at Karnasuvarna there were ten Buddhist 
monasteries and 2000 Bhikshus. There were also three monas- 
terles, where the teachings of Devadatta, Buddha's arch-rival, 
were followed. Near Karnasuvarna was the great Raktamrttika 
vihara, which was known throughout India, and there were also 


~ 7 
adokan stupas. 


In Western India, there was a great centre of learning at Valabhi 
70 71 

and both Hiun-Tsang and I-tsing, belonging to the 7th century, | 

have described it. The great convent of Dudda at Valabhi, 


72 
has been described in epigraphic records. 
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CHAPTER Il 
Non-Brahmanical Religious Sects 


As we have already seen, both Jainism and Buddhism were quite 
popular in Northern India, both in the pre-Gupta and the Gupta 
periods. Since technically Jainism is older than Buddhism (as 
Parsvdnatha flourished before Buddha), let us first discuss the 
condition of Jainism in both Western and Central India, during 
the rule of the early Katachchuris and the Kalachuris of Dahala 


and Ratnapura, or in other words, Dakshina-Kosala. 


Let us remember that the early Katachchuris were rulling both 
in Gujarat and the Malwa region of present Madhya Pradesh, 
or in other words, Western part of Madhya Pradesh, and in both 
these areas, namely Gujarat and Malwa, Jainism was quite popular 
from pre-Christian times. As a matter of fact, there was an 
early branch of the Jains in the Gujarat region, which was known 
as Saurashtrika Sakha, a name apparently derived from Saurashtra 
in Gujarat. This Sakha, according to the canonical Svatambara 
text, the Theravali had originated from Rushigupta, a disciple 
of Suhastin, who flourished in the 3rd century B.C. We have 
also a few Jain epigraphs from Gujarat of pre-Gupta period, 
including a small epigraph from Girnar. Several literary 


texts connect Girnar with Jainism, including the old Agamic 
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work, the Nayadhammakahao, which associates this historical 
mountain with Lord Arishtanemt, the 22nd Tirthankara of the 
Jains. All subsequent Jain texts including the Vasudevahindi 
and the Paumachariyam frequently connect Arishtanemi with 
this mountain. In Western India, several places were associated 
with Jainism from much earlier period, and these places are 


-_ - nd Fn 
Valabhi, Bhinnamala, Satrunjaya,Uyayini, Vidisa etc. 


We have already seen that Vidisa had yielded two important 
Digambara Jain epigraphs of the Gupta period. Uspayini which 
was later associated with the Katachchuris, was also recognised 
as a great Jain tirtha, and famous for tts Kundugesvara-Rsha- 
bhadeva temple. It was visited by Siddhasna Divakara, who 
flourished in the Gupta period. In the Malava region, there 
was another well-known Jain tirtha, sacred to Abhinandana, 


the fourth Tirthankara. 


The capital of the great Kalachuris, namely Tripuri, although 
a great centre of Saivism and Saktaism, was also a good centre 
of Jainism. Its present name is Tewar and it 1s situated near 
Jabalpur in Madhya Pradesh. A Digambara temple of this place, 
called Trilokatilaka, has been mentioned by Udayakirt, who 
fourished in the 13th century A.D. Some of the beautiful 
Jain icons of Tripuri. have been preserved in the Jabal- 
pur museum and will be discussed in the chapter on 


Iconography. Several other places of the Kalachuri empire, 
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like Sohagpur, Jura, Bulhari and Karitalai have yielded Jain 


icons. 


One of the most important Jain epigraphs, found in the territory, 
ruled by the great Kalachuris of Dahala, is the Bahuriband Jain 
statue epigraph of the time of Gaydkarna. This king ruled from 
1123 to 1153 A.D. The epigraph is incised on the pedestal 
of the statue of Santinatha, which itself is a colossal figure 
standing made in the village of Bahuriband in Jabalpur district 
of Madhya Pradesh, not for from Rupnath, the site of ASokan 
Rock edict. The object of the epigraph is to record that during 
the victorious reign of illustrious Gayakarnadeva, while the 
Mah&samantadhipat Golhanadeva, of the Rashtrakuta family 
was flourishing one Mahabhoja, the son of Sadhu Sarvadhara, 
who had been favoured by the illustrious Maghavanandi, the 
foremost of logicions (tarkatarkika cuddmani), erected the temple 
of Sgntunatha. This epigraph further tells us that the white 
cenopy over the head of the Jina was built by a Sutradhara. 
The icon was consecreated by Acharya Subhadra, wao belonged 
to the line of the Defi gana in the Amnaya of the Chandrakara 
Acharya. There is no doubt that the present ruins, surrounding 
this statue represents the old temple of Scntinatha, built in 
the 12th century A.D., during the reign of Gayakarna of the 


principal Kalachuri dynasty. 
A much earlier king of the Kalachuri lineage is known 
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to have built a temple Parsvanatha in the 6th century A.D. 

The Digambara text entitled Harivartga written by Jinasena 
/ 

II, composed in the Saka year 705, corresponding to 783 A.D., 


i 
informs us that this text was written in a Parsva temple of 


Vardhamana (Vadavan, Gujarat) built by the king Nanna (Nanna- 


vasati). This Nanna 1s apparently the Katachchuri monarch 
Nanna, who is described as Katachchuri-kuli-vesmapradipa in 
the Mankani inscription of the 6th century A.D. There is no 
doubt. that in view of the reference to the 8th century text 
the Harivamsa, we cannot agree with Myrashi, that the Mankani 
inscription is a spurlous one, and we are forced to believe that 
this kind Nanna existed in flesh and blood, and this early Kata- 


ll 
chchurt king was really a great patron of Jainism. 


The Digambara poet Stichandra gives us the extremely valuable 
information in his Kathdkosha that one of his spiritual prede- 
cessors, called Srutakirti, was honoured by great Kalachuri 
monarch Gangeya. But no other Kalachuri monarch of Dahala, 
after Gangeya, is known to have patronised the Jains. How- 
ever, a recently discovered Jain epigraph from Tripuri 
mentions Gangeya's son Karna (C11. IV, aimtrod. p. CLXI, 
foot note 11), The Kalachuryas of South India, who 
reigned in modern Karnatak, and the adjoining areas in the 


second half of the 12th century A.D., call themselves the 


descendants of the North Indian  Kalachuris. One of the 
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4 
1 


titles used by Bijjala, the most important Kalachurya king was 


Kalanjarapuravaradhisvara, one of the epithets of the earlier 
13 

Kalachuris. We have both literary epigraphic evidences to 

show that the Jains were engaged in a life-and-death struggle 


- 
against the Saivas during the reign of Buiyyala. 


The famous Ablur inscription, found from the Dharwar district 
of Karnatak, is one of the most important epigraphic records, 
so far as the history of Jainism in South India is concerned. 
Long before the time of Kalachurya Buiyyala, who flourished 
in the third quarter of the 12th century A.D., the Jains were 
well-entrenched in South India, and particularly in Karnatale 
But from the beginning of the 7th century A.D., both Jainism 
and Buddhism had to contend with the Brahmanical systems, 
and the short play (more corrently burlesque or prahasana) of 
Mahendravarman I, namely the Mattavilasa, composed in the 
seventh century, shows how the Buddhist and the Jains were 
looked down upon by the Saivas tn South Indie, This particular 
epigraph of Ablur is incised on stone and it refers to a very 
influential Saiva Acharya called Ekantada Ramayya, who is 
represented in this stone inscription, as a great rival of the 
Jains. It 1s apparent from this undated inscription (approximately 


1200 A.D.), which is called Number £ of that record, that the 


Jains were very influential in Karnatak during the rule of 
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Buyjala. Although a Saiva record, it refers to 800 Jain basadis 
(temple) of Karnatak, including the Anesejjayabasadi of Lakshme- 
swar, built according to the Jain tradition, by Kumkumamahadevi, 
during the rule of Vijayaditya in the closing years of the 7th 
century A.D. According to the present record, the Jains were 
defeated twice in open debates by this Ekantada Ramayya, 
and the second debate was held in the court of Kalachuri Bijjala. 
We further learn from the same epigraph, that there was an 
old Jain temple at Abbaluru, which Ekantada Ramayya caused 
to be destroyed after his second victory over the Jains, in the 
presence of Kalachuri Bijyjala. Afterwards, he erected a splendid 
Siva temple at that site, called Vira Somanatha. We are further 
told that this Sava saint showed a great miracle by cutting 
off his own head twice and restoring 1t. The confounded and 
the crestfallen Jains had to accept defeat. Bujjala himself, 
who was formerly a patron of the Jains, became an admirer 
of Ekantada, and gave handsome grant to the new Saiva temple 
and also gave jayapatra (line 51) to Ekanatada. However, there 
is nothing in this epigraph to prove that any other Jain temple 
amongest the eight hundred Jain shrines in Bijjala's kingdom, 


was destroyed. 


/ 
This Jain-Saiva rivalry, as outlined in the above passage, is 


¢ 
also known from two Salva literary texts, namely the 
17 18 
Basava Purana and the Channabasava_ Purana. The earlier 


7 
text was written in Saka 1291, corresponding to 1369 A.D., and 
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20 21 
the later was compiled in 1685-8 A.D. The Basava Purana 


informs us that Basava, who was the Prime Minister of Bujjala, 
was not only an enemy of the orthdox Brahmins, but also of 
the Jains. The Basava Purdha further gives the vital information 
that king Biyala was formerely a Jain convert. The historical 
existence of Basava is now proved by the Managoli inscription 
of 1161 A.D. It 1s significant to note that even this epigraph 
refers to a Jain shrine called Kuliya-basadi, In any case, this 
particular epigraph does not show that Basava was against the 
Jains like his contemporary Ekantada Ramayya, who too, 1s 
mentioned in the Channabasava purdina and that Purana also 


refers to Bijjala's earlier patronage of Jainism. 


We have a Jain work called BjjalarSyachachanite, which also 

refers to Basava's relationship with Byjala and Buyala's earlier 

love for the Jain religion. However, Jainism in spite of being 

a presecuted religious system, continued its existence in South 
27 


India till a very late period. None of the Kalachuri successors 


of Biyyala 1s known to have presecuted the Jains. 


Buddhism like Jainism was not very popular in the Kalachuri 
empire. However it was quite popular among the ‘Kalachuris 
of Sarayipara, or in other words, in the Uttara Kosala country, 
and these Kalachuris were evidently connected with the great 


Kalachuris of Chedi country. We have only two inscriptions 
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of this branch of the Kdlachuris ruling in Uttara Kosala, also 
called Sarayipara (an expression occuring 1n line 32 of the Kahla 
plates of Sodhadeva). Out of the two inscriptions, only one 
can be called a Buddhist record, as it was discovered from 
the well-known ruins at Kasia, the ancient Kudinagara, the site 
of Buddha's mahaparinirbana. The other inscription, namely 


28 / 
the Kahla plates, were issued by a king, who was a devout Saiva. 


29 
Frankly speaking, even the Kasia stone inscription cannot be 


30 
called a fully Buddhist record. However, as Mirash: conjectures, 
as it was found amidst the ruins of a shrine, where a colossal 
image of Buddha was discovered, the object of the present 


inscription was to record the construction of a monestry and 


the chapel attahced to it. 


The inscription opens with prayers addressed to both Buddha 
and Rudra, however, Rudra's name appears first and it 1s probably 
because the king, who had put up this present record was a 
Saiva. We have to remember that the last few lines of this record 
are completely effaced and therefore we are not in a position to 
know in whose reign, the present epigraph was incised. The first 
two verses are Saiva in character, the third verse tnvokes the ble- 


ssing of the famous Buddhist goddess Tara. It runs thus :- "May 


we / - 
Tara, the mistress of thee three worlds (Trilokesvar!) increase 
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your pleasures ! (Tara), who bears her body, which is manifestly 
beautiful and which 1s intent on following the precepts of Buddha 
(Sugatanugasanm) in this way, namely (her) form ts full of piety 
(murtidharmamay)), (her mind has the feeling of mercy) (Krparasa- 
vahamcheto), (her) intellect 1s very pure (visuddha dhiyah) (her) 
eyes appear beautiful with (their) love of virtue and benevolence 
(netremaitraguananuragasubhage) and her hands are in a peaceful 
posture (Santabhinitau karau)". Then follow the two beautiful 
verses in honour of Buddha. They run as follows :- 

"Glorious is Buddha, the ascetic, whose intellect 1s bright, on 
account of the absence of fondness for the varied desires (and), 
who having curbed the great joy of the damsels (sent) by Mara, 
was praised by the multitudes of Siddhas, who seeing the highest 
bliss in obliging, creatures, performed various deeds for the 
suppliants, even at (the cost of) his life, which have been glori- 
fied in stories (and) who having assumed by his power of Yoga, 
a great many incarnations in this world, was always wholly 


merciful by nature such 1s (Buddha), the foremost of sages". 
The Kalachuris of SarayUpara, were however, not Buddhists, 
but they did surely patronise the religion of Sugata, and this 


is proved by the present record. 


Turning now, to the great Kalachuris of the Chedi country, 


we can say this much, that they were all with few exceptions, 
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staunch Saivas. But they had, at the same time, great catho- 


licity of outlook, and they allowed the preceptors of all sects, 
to popularise their teachings to the people. The discovery of 
a number of Bodhisattva images near Tripuri, the capital of 
the Chedi: Kalachuris, proves that there were a number of pious 
Buddhist devotees, living peacefully in the very heart of the 
great Kalachuri kingdom. Most of the Buddhist icons, discovered 
from Tripuri, are Mahayana products. We have a _ beautiful 
image of Avalokitesvara from Tripuri, which is assigned to the 
llth century A.D. From the same place, has been discovered 
an image of Buddha in Bhumisparsa mudra. Gopalpur near 
Bheraghat, has yielded a number of Buddhist icons, of which 
four are of Avalokitesvara, and one of Tara. This place was 


surely a well-known Buddhist centre. 


Among the epigraphs of the Kalachuris of Dahala, we can mention 
the Sarnath inscription of the time Lakshmikarna, dated in the 
Kalachuri samvat 810. Since it was discovered from the great 
Buddhist centre of Varanasi, it is natural to expect that it is 
a Buddhist inscription. The epigraph opens with the following 
words :- "May (the Buddha), who has dispelled all darkness 
by his splendour, who has multitude of matchless virtues (and), 
who along has thoroughly understood (all) knowable (things) 
of the world, become victorious". The inscription records that 


in the victorious year of paramabhattaraka, maharajadhiraja, 
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paramegvara, Karnadeva, who medidates on paramabhattaraka, 
maharajadhiraja paramesvara Vamadeva, one lady Mamaka, 
the wife of Dhamegvara, a devout follower of the Mahayana 
school, caused a copy of the Ashtasahasrika prajna to be written, 
and made it over to the order of venerable monks for the worship 
of all Buddhas, and for the recitation of that great text for 
as long a time as the moon, the sun and the earth will endure. 
The epigraph further refers to the Saddharmachakrapravartana 
Mahabodhi of Sarnath. It refers to two monks, one Manoratha- 


gupta and another, whose name ends with patrka. 


The epigraph proves that the great Buddhist centre of Sarnath, 
which was included in Lakshmikarna's dominion, enjoyed peace 
and prosperity during the rule of the Kalachuris, who themselves, 
were ardent devotees of Siva. Even women had their own 
religious outlook, and had the freedom to practise their own 
faith. 

33 
Another inscription of the great Kalachuris, found from Rewa, 
of the time of Vijayasimha, dated in the Kalachuri Samvat 
944, corresponding to 1193 A.D., begins with a prayer, addressed 
to the Buddhist god of learning, namely Manjughosha. The stava 
addressed to him, occupies the first two verses. They 
run as follows :- "Having bowed to Maifijughosha, who 1s 


/ 
as white as the snow-mountain (Himasailagauram), who ts 
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(seated) on a lotus-seat (PAdmasanastham), who is the full-moon 
resembling a wheel of eight spokes (ashtérachakrakrtipurnachan- 
dram), who has a sword and book in his right and left hand 
(respeCtively)  ccccccsssreccssscserencnesccelle There is no doubt that 
the poet here 1s describing an actual image of this god. It 
1s very significant to note that this Buddhist Mahayana god 
was worshipped by the people living in the heart of the Kalachuri 
kingdom. However, neither the reigning king Vijayasimha, nor 
the other individuals, mentioned in this inscription, was a Buddhist. 
It is quite inexplicable why Madtjughosha has been addressed 
in the very first passage of this record. But it certainly proves 
the interesting thing, given in this inscription that a tank was 
excavated at a cost of 1500 tankakas, stamped with the figure 
of Bhagavat, which has been taken to mean the figure of Lord 
Buddha. However, such coins are otherwise unknown, and Mirashi 
believes that the poet is refering to the coins of Gangeyadeva, 


which have the representation of the goddess Lakshmi. 


So far as the inscriptions of the Kalachuris of South Kosala 
are concerned, we have epigraphic evidences to prove that 
Buddhism was not unknown in the areas, ruled by them. 
Several inscriptions have passages refering either to 
Buddhist doctrine or its teachers. The great Buddhist 


logician Dinnaga, who has been so greatly praised by I-tsing, 
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has been mentioned in the Ratanpur stone inscription of Jajalla- 
deva. We are told that the great Saiva saint Rudragiva was 
quite at home with the works of this great Buddhist logician. 
Evently even the non-Buddhist philosophers took care to study 
the works of great Buddhist thinkers; and we know that even 
Jain thinkers wrote commentaries on original Buddhist texts. 
The Kuni stone inscription of Parthvideva Il shows that the 
Buddhist doctrine of ratnatraya was known. These ratnatrayas 
are evidently Buddha, Dharama and Sangha. The epigraph is 
dated in 1148 A.D. It is significant to note that the doctrines 
propounded by Buddha were quite well-known to the non-Buddhists. 
Again, in the Akalatara stone inscription of Ratnadeva II, we 
have references to the Buddhist terms like kshana, samanya 
and pramana. As we have already said, both Buddha and his 
teachings were quite well-known in the areas, ruled by the Kala- 
churis. Sirpur has yielded quite a good number of Buddhist 
images, and this is quite natural as we have already seen, 
in several inscriptions of the Kalachuri kings of Southern Kosala, 
the writers have shown their intimate acquintance with Buddhist 
doctrines. However, it should be kept in mind that in the mediae- 
val period, both Buddhism and Jainism were fighting a_ losing 
battle against Vaishnavism and Saivism. Brahmanical philoso- 


f 
phers like Kumarila and Sankara were responsible for this. 
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CHAPTER - Ill 


Vaishnavism 


Although ‘Saivism was the most dominant religious system in 
the Kalachur: empire. Vaishnavism also, was quite popular among 
the masses, living in that land. Both among the Dahala Kalachuris 
and the Ratnapura Kalachuris, we find temples and monuments 
associated with Vishnu, Lakshmi and other minor deities, belonging 


to Vaishnavism. 


The most important Vaishnava epigraph of the Kalachuris of 
Dahala is the Karitala: stone inscriptign of Lakshmanarayja II, 
who flourished in the second half of the 10th century A.D. The 
inscription is undated, but this important Vaishnava epigraph 
not only discloses the building of a Vishnu temple in the heart 
of the Kalachuri empire, but also refers to the fact that the 
Kalachuri monarch Sartkaragana Il was a devout worshipper of 
Vishnu (Parama-Vaishnava), but also to the fact that a high-ranking 
minister of the Kalachuri court too, was a genuine patron of 
this theistic religious system. The epigraph was found at Karitalai, 
a village in Jabalpur district of Madhya Pradesh. It was inscribed 
during the reign of Lakshmanaraja II and a good portion of the 
epigraph is lost. The extant portion of the inscription, refers 
to the fact that a great temple of Vishnu (in his boar-incarnation) 
was built by Bhatta Somesvara, the Prime minister of Lakshmana- 
raja Il, probably around the middle of the 10th century A.D., 


a man, who was a person of great distinction, and learning. 
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This particular shrine was certainly one of the most imposing, 
and at the same time, impressive temples of the 10 century. 
Several verses of this epigraph thus describes this temple —— 
"This temples of the god (Vishnu), the enemy of demons, which 
has covered the faces of all quarters, has been constructed by 
that virtuous and foremost minister of the illustrious Lord of 
Chedi, whose banner-cloth which is incessantly fluttering, being 
struck by wind, 1s most assuredly making a sign to such as go 
through the sky to turn back (from the temple), which has bloked 
their path. This high temple., which appears very straight outisde, 
but is very curved inside, which has surpassed in height the 
temple of others, and which has manifestly rises above the whole 
world, appears like an insolent calumniator, who shows himself 
very straightforward outwardly, but 1s crooked at heart, who 
has disparaged others! fame, and openly insulted others". There 
are other verses in the same epigraph, which describe the beauty 
of the temple in unmatched language. The description of the 
temple concludes with the following words :- "May this temple, 
the top of which, supports the egg of Brahman, and which 1s 
the peg that renders the earth immovable, last as long as the 
world. And may the world endure, as long as this temple of 


the enemy of Mura, will shine". 


There 1s no doubt that this temple of which according to 


the internal testimony of the epigraph itself was actually 
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a shrine, dedicated to the Varaha incarnation of that deity, 
was a very famous shrine and naturally, the members of the 
royal family, irrespective of their religious inclination, showered 
all sorts of benefits to this temple. Two villages were granted 
to 1t by Lakshmanaraya II and his queen Rahada. A third village, 
we, are informed, was donated by prince Safkaragana Il and 
his queen Rahada. A third village, we, are informed, was donated 
by prince Sankaragana Ill, who very significantly is given the 
title of paramavaishnava in this epigraph. It is quite pleasing 
to note that, in a family, where practically everyone is a Parama- 
mahesvara, we have a member, who was a dedicated devotee 
of Lord Vishnu. Some other individuals, holding high administrative 
rank, too, gave donations to this temple. It is also very significant 
that, the name of one of the donated villages has been given 
as Chakrahradi, which reminds us of the name Chakradhara, 
one of the popular titles of Lord Narayana-Vishnu. The village 
Chakrahrodi still exists as Chakadahi. We should also note that 
the very first line, of this epigraph refers to the Vamana avatara 
of Lord Vishnu. 
3 

An earlier epigraph, belonging to the reign of Yuvarajadeva 
I, who belonged to the early 10the century A.D., mentions the 
fact that an icon of Haladhara, the elder brother of Vasudeva, 


was caused to be curved by Gollaka, the minister of Yuvarajadeva. 
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This minister was evidently responsible for erecting several 
other icons of different incarnations of Lord Vishnu at Bandhograh, 
which ltes 65 miles south-west of Rawa. The inscription, just 
mentioned, belongs to Gopalpur, a village, one mile north of 
Bandhogarh. The first such inscription, from Bandhogarh, refers 
to the installation of the images of fish, tortoise and boar, by 
the same Gollaka, the minister of Yuvarajadeva. It is well-known 
that, Matsyam, Kachchhapa and Sukara or boar, are the three 
earlier incarnations of Lord Vishnu. Therefore there 1s no doubt 
that, the minister of Yuvarajadeva I was a sincere follower 
of Vaishnava doctrine, and this is fully proved by the eipthet 
Vaishnava, applied to him, in one of the Bandhogarh stone inscrip- 
tions. Yet another epigraph from the same place, shows that 
Gollaka caused to be built the icons of Fish, the Tortoise, Adi- 
varéha (the Primeval Boar) and Paragurama. All these were 
looked upon as the avataras or incarnations of Vishnu. These 
epigraphs, however do not necessarily prove that Yuvarajadeva I, 
himself was a devotee of Vishnu. There is reason to believe 
that, this amatya Gollaka, the sone of Bhanu, was originally 
a resident of Bengal, as he is also called by the name Cauda. 
8 
An earlier inscription, which is fortunately dated in_ the 


Kalachurt Samvat 593, corresponding to 84! - 42 A.D. 
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belonging to the reign of Lakshmanaraja I, contains a eulogy 
to three gods, including Upendra, which is evidently, one of 
the names of Vishnu. The other two gods are Druhina (a name 
of Brahman) and Rudra. Therefore there is no doubt that the 


Kalachuris of the Chedi country had genuine religious catholicity. 


. 


9 
A tenth-century epigraph found from Bargaon in Jabalpur district, 


/ 
mentions a Vaishnava temple called Safkara-Narayana, which 
10 , 
according to Mirashi , was probably, was probably built by Sankara- 


gana Ill, who was a devout Vaishnava. 


The next important Vaishnava epigraph, belongs to the reign 
of G&ngeyadeva, the great Kalachuri monarch, and it comes 
from Mukundpur, a villages, situated nine miles South-west of 
Rewa. This epigrarh. tells us that in the Kalachuri year 772, 
corresponding to 1019 A.D., one Sreshtin Damodara, the ornament 
of the family of Grhapati, caused a temple of Jalasayana (Vishnu 
sleeping or resting on water), to be constructed (Jalasayanamatham 
karitam). The work was executed by Sutradhara Sambhiika. The 
name of this Sreshtun also proves his devotion to the Lord Vishnu, 
as the name "Damodara" 1s a Vaishnavite name. The name of 
the village, namely Mukundpur, where the epigraph, has been 
found, 1s also quite significant, as Mukunda too, is a_ typical 


12 
Vaishnavite name. We are informed by Beglar , that 
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this record was discovered from the ruins of a small Vaishnava 
“brine. 
13 
The Rewa stone inscription of the Kalachur: year 812, correspon- 
ding to 1061 A.D., belongs to the reign of Lakshmikarna. This 
epigraph refers to the fact that, the general of Karna, namely 
Vappulla, constructed a temple of éivatsa, that is Vishnu. It 
was surrounded by four small shrines (devakuli) of other deities, 
and one of them is given the name of Lakshmi-Narayana. The 
same Vappulla also constructed, according to this epigraph a 
temple of ba also. Therefore he, too, was a man of great religious: 
catholicity. 
14 . 

The Gopalpur stone inscription of Vijayasimha, who regined 
during the closing years of the 12th century A.D., is one of 
the most important Vaishnava epigraphs, belonging to the great 
Kalachuris of Dahala. It begins with the words "Om namo bhagavate 
Vasudevaya". Then there are several excellent verses in honour 
of that god. The first such verse runs as follows - "May the 
four double-blue arms of Vishnu grant the four objects of human 
life, namely dharma, artha, kama and nirvana for the attainment 
of bliss by good people". The next verse” is also quite beautiful, 
and at the same, time, meaningful, "May Hari, the lord of three 
workds, who allays the anguish of wordly existence, protect 


you, Hari, who assuming the form of a lion by self-will, brought 
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clearly to view the inward fire of wrath of Hiranhyakagipu, 
which gushed out in the guise of blood, when he tore his heart, 
and, who being a hater of Asuras, caused harm to the wife of 
Rahu, making her half-widowed". Again, we have a very suggestive 
verse "Victorious are roarings of Vishnu, the lon of Vaikuntha, 
which are fond of depriving, the lord of demons of life, and 
which served as mantras, chanted, at the coronation of Indra, 
the lord of the three worlds". In the next verse, there 1s a reference 
to the churning of the ocean (Samudramathana) and rescue of 
Lakhsm1 by Vishnu. Some of the deeds of Chakrapani Vishnu 
have also been enumerated in this long epigraph, and the poet 
of this inscription was certainly well-versed in the Vaishnava 


mythology. 


The epigraph actually records the construction of a temple of 
Vishnu by one Harigana, who was a Brahmana of the Kasyapa 
gotra. The temple (bhavana) was apparently a very large one, 
as it is called "Kaildsa-like" in the concluding verse. of the 
epigraph. The village from which 1t was found, is still called 
Gopalpura, which also shows that this place was a Vaishnava 


centre, as Gopala, is a name of Krshna, the greatest Avatara 


of Vishnu. 


Let us now turn our attention to the condition of Val- 


shnavism in the territories, ruled by the Kalachuris of 
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f 
Southern Kosala. In spite of the popularity of Saivism, the religion 
of Vishnu was quite popular in these parts of India, and we have 


evidence of a number of epigraphic records. 


The first important Vaishnava epigraphic record of the Kalachuris 
of South Kosala, comes from the well-known historical place, 
called Rajim, in Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh. It belongs 
to the reign of Prthvideva Il, and it 1s dated in the Kalachuri 
Samvat 896, corresponding to 1145 A.D. The epigraph opens 
with the words "Om namo Narayanaya". It actually records the 
construction of a temple of Rama, apparently at Rajim, according 
to the verse number twenty-two of this epigraph, and the next 
verse records the gift of a village called, Saimall for the mainte- 
nance of this temple. This particular village is now deserted, 
and in its place, another village called Rohana was subsequently 
granted. The powerful Thakkura chief, responsible for the construc~ 
tion of this temple, was Jagapala, a /feudatory of Prthvideva 
II of South Kosala. It 1s now known that there was an earlier 
Vishnu temple in this place, which was built, probably in the 
8th century. This ts known from a much-defaced incriptiga in 
proto-Nagar1 characters, found from the same site. That particular 
temple was built by a Nala chet? Mirashi, therefore is of the 


opinion that Jagapala, merely rebuilt the original Vishnu 
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temple, and converted it into a Rama temple. this temple ts 
now called the temple of R&yjivalochana, an epithet of Rama, 
and apparently the name RAjim is derived from itt. It 1s significant 
to note that the eulogy was written by one Ja8ahanda, who descri- 
bes himself as a devout worshipper of both Maheévara and Vishnu 
(Mahamahesvara-paramavaishnava). It 1s also quite interesting 
that this gentleman, hailed from a family, originally belonging 
to Ayodhya, the capital of Rama himself. The record shows 
that in this part of Chattishgarh, there were a number people 
in the 12th century, who had unbounded devotion for Ramachandra 
one of the most prominent Avataras of Lord Vishnu. The epigraph 
also contains references to Rama, and the epic Ramayana, and 
it appears that the text of this epic was read regularly in various 


parts of this region. 


The next Vaishnava record of the time of the Kalachuris of | 
Ratnapura comes from Kharod , situated in Bilaspur district 
of Madhya Pradesh. The inscription was found built into the 
wall of the Lakshmenasvara temple of the village, which 1s only 
two miles from the Sheorinarayan. It was inscribed in the reign 
of Ratnadeva III, and the exact date given is the Kalachuri 
year 933, corresponding to 1181-82 A.D. The epigraph refers 


to a number of pious deeds of the chief amatya (minister) of 


Ratnadeva III, namely Gangadhara, including the construction 
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of temples of diva, Ganesa, Ekavira and Saurt, which ts another 
name of Vishnu. This temple of Vishnu at Kharod, according 
to this epigraph, was a beautiful shrine. This epigraph also refers 
to a place called Narayanapura, which still has a medieval temple 
of Vishna The munister Gangadhara, therefore be looked upon 
as a man of liberal religious outlook. 
22 

The Khalari inscription , dated in 1415 A.D., contains a line, 
in which the god Nardyana, has been eulogised. This epigraph 
also informs us that, a shoemaker (Mochi) called Devapala caused 
to be constructed a temple (ayatna) to Narayana at Khalvatikd, 
the present Khalari in Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh. The 
reigning king was Haribrahmadeva of the Kalachur: branch of 
Raipur. It 1s very significant that, even a shoe-maker or ‘mochi_ 
was allowed to construct a Narayana temple, and a Brahmin 
called Damodara Misra agreed to write this prasasti. That learned 
Brahmin poet further adds that, "as long as the Ganga flows 
in this world, together with the Yamuna, the daughter of the 
Sun, and the sun shines in the sky together with the moon, the 
lord of the constellations of stars, so long may the fame of 
the shoe-maker Devapala endure in the guise of this temple 


_. B 
of the god Narayana . 


Vahati jagats Ganga Yavadadityaputrya sphurati___viyati 
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taramamala, khamdalena_ teraniramarasadmachchhadmana_tava- 


desha jJayatu jayatu mochidevapalasya kirtih. 


We should also refer to the beautiful lines, in which the god 
Narayana has been eulogised. They run as follows - "May that 
Narayana always manifest himself in your minds. He the incorporeal 
divine Being, on whom even the denizens of heaven such as 
Brahman, tough they know the self, meditate according to the 
words of the Vedas, and by remembrance of whom all sins wash 


away". 


It is well-known that the coins of both the Kalachuris of Dahala 
and Ratnapura have the figure of Lakshmi, the spouse of Vishnu. 
There is no doubt that this Vaishnava goddess was quite popular 
in the Kalachur1 empire, and usually she 1s represented as four~ 
armed, and she is shown as seated cross-legged with lotus in 
her two upper hands « It is also significant to note that, in 
the seals of the Kalachuri kings, we also have the same Vaishnava 
goddess in her Gajalakhsmi form. The goddess is represented 
with an elephant on either side, pouring water over her head. 
For example, we have this Gayalakshmi on the seal of the Banaras 
plates of Karna - Such seals are found on other plates of me 


kings of this dynasty lke Goharwa plates of Karna , 
27 


British Museum plate of the same emperor, Khairha plates 
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28 
of Yasahkarna etc. On a number of seals, attached to the copper- 


plates issued by the Kalachuris of Ratnapura, we have the same 
Lakshmi or Gajalakshmi. For example, in the Daikon plates” 
of Prthvideva Il, dated in the Kalachuri year 890, we have the 
figure of this Vaishnava goddess, namely Gayalakhsmi. She also 
appears on the seal of the Amoda plates of the same king, 
dated in the Kalachuri year 905. The same goddess is also to 
be found on the seal of the Pendrabandh plates of Pratapamalla 
of the Kalachuri year 965. Such examples can easily be multiplied. 
It should also be remembered that Rama's favourite attendant 
Hanuman 1s also represented on the coins of the kings of the 
Kalachuri line of South Kosala’, The worship of Hanuman shows 
not only the popularity of this extremly interesting character 


of the Ramayana, but also probably indicates the popularity 


of this epic itself, in this part of India. 


The above discussion abundantly shows that in spite of the popu- 
larity of Satvism in the vast Kalachuri empire, Vaishnavism also 
had its adherents in the territories, ruled by the potentantes 
of this dynasty. In the chapter on temples and Icons we will 
have the opportunity to discuss the artistic excellence of Vaishnava 


temples and icons, scattered in different parts of this empire. 
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CHAPTER IV 
‘4 ” 
Saivism in the Kalachuri Empire 


7 
Saivism was undoubtedly the most dominant religious system 


in the Kalachuri empire. The Kalachuris of all the four major 
lines, namely the Dahaliya Kalachuris, the Kalachuris of the 
Sarayupara, the Kalachiris of Ratnapura or Dakshina Kosala 
and the Kalachuris or Kalachuryas of Karnatak were all orthodox 
and devoted Savas, although they sometimes patronised other 
religious systems. Let us first discuss the condition of davism 
in the kingdom of the Kalachuris of Sarayupara, about whom, 


not much 1s known. 


As we have already noticed, elsewhere in the present dissertation, 
the existence of the line of the Kalachuris of Sarayupara 1s 
disclosed by two epigraphs only, one found from Kasia (the 
place of Buddha's parinirvana), and other from Kahla, and both 
the places, it 1s significant to note, are situated in the Gorakhpur 
district of Uttar Pradesh. The first epigraph from Kasia, though 
discovered from a Buddhist tirtha, begins with the words "Om 
namo Radraya", followed by the words "namo Buddhaya". The 
first and, the second verses of the epigraph run as follows :- 
"May the eternal lustre of batkara, who destroys fear from 
the three-fold cause (that is the fear of adhibhautika, adhidaivika 
and adhyatmika danger) which being subtle and unique, flashes forth, 
after cutting as under the knot of the deep and extensive igno- 
rance with the sword of knowledge, in respect of which the whole 


multitude of sense organs is at variance, and which shines 1n the 
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various forms of its superhuman power, such as the manifest 
delighting Purusha". "May Saikara protect you for a long time, 
Saikara, who seeing that Parvati had turned away her face 
in anger through jealousy, owing to his salutation of Sandhya, 
was preplexed in finding out an excellent means of coaxing 
her, befitting the occasion and who that very moment has the 
joy of a forcible embrace given by her (that 1s, Parvati) being 
frightened by the lifting up the mountain Kailasa, by the two 


“a 


mighty arms of Ravana". 

2 /, 
The same epigraph describes Sankaragana, one of the ancestors 
of Bhimata II (in whose time, the epigraph was probably inscribed), 
as a devotee of ba, and we are further told that he had obtained 
from that Supreme deity the emblem of bull. Several kings 
of this particular Kalachuri dynasty, belonging to Sarayupara, 
have names, suggesting association with Siva, such as, Safkaragana, 
Sivaraya I, Sivaraya Il, etc. Moreover kings of this dynasty are 
often compared with ba himself. 

3 

The Kahla plates of the same branch of the Kalachuris also 
show that Saivism was the most popular religion in the kingdom 
of the Kalachuris of Saraytipara. The seal of this inscription 
shows the figure of a couchant bull, the emblem of Siva. Several 
kings of the line are again given names, connected with the 


A. 
god Siva. 


0 
Let us now turn our attention to the condition of Saivism 
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in the extensive empire, belonging to the Kalachuris of Dahala. 
There 1s absolutely no doubt that everywhere in this empire, 
iva was the most popular deity and the temples, belonging 
to various branches of Saivism, existed everywhere in this kingdom. 
Among the popular Saiva sects, we may mention the following 
() the LakuliZa-Pasupata sect (11) the Soma-siddhantika sect 
(iii) the Siddha sect (iv) the Saiva-Siddhanta sect and from 
this sect particularly, had originated the Guhavasi line, which 
afterwards gave birth to three main Sub-divisions, namely 
(a) Amardakamatha (b) Mattamaytra and (c) Madhumateya. 
There is no doubt that the most important and, at the same 
time the latest Saiva school, about which we get extensive 


details in Kalachuri inscriptions, is the Mattamayiira School, 


and let us first take up this particular sect for consideration. 


The name Mattamaytra is quite old, being mentioned in the 
Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata. But these Mattamaytras 
were residents of Pubjab, and Mattamayura of the Kalachuri 
instriptions is to be located in the Chedi country. There is 
no doubt that the Mattamayura sect was originally established 
at the town of Mattamayura, the capital of king Avantivarman, 
who is mentioned in the Ranod inscription, which 1s undated, 
but which Keulhorn, ascribes on palaeographic grounds to the 
end of the 10th ncentury A.D. This epigraph discloses the 
fact that king Avantivarman had invited the Saiva sage Puran- 


dara to his capital Mattamayura, who built a matha at that 
& 


place, and evidently the spiritual descendants of this 
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Purandara came to be known as the teachers of Mattamasyira 
school. This particular epigraph from Ranod also gives some 
vital information about Purandara's spiritual ancestors and 


descendants. The list 1s given below :- 


1. Kadambaguliadhivasin (the resident of Kadambaguha) 

/. ee A. _ 
2. Sankhamathikadhipati (the Lord of Sankhamathika) 
3. Terambipala (the protector of Teramb)) 
4, Amardakatirthanatha (the Lord of Amardaka) 
5. Purandara 

/ 

6. Kavachasiva 
7. Sadaciva 
8. Hardayagiva 


9. vyomagiva 


It is to be noted that the four spiritual ancestors of Purandara 
have not been given any proper names, and have been assocaited 
with geographical locatities. However, it 1s extremely difficult 
to correctly identify these localities. According to Keilhorn, 
Kadambaguha 1s to be identified with Kadwaha, six miles south 
of Ranod and Terambi with Terahi, five miles to the south-east. 
Let us further remember that both these places have remains of 
old temples. However Mirasht does not agree with Keulhorn 


8 
regarding these identifications. He 1s of the view that these places 
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should be located in western Malwa. However, before proceeding 
further, we should try to see whether more details regarding 


the Mattamayuras are available elsewhere. 


We have already sen that the Ranod inscription does not give 
the names of the first four spiritual ancestors of Purandara, 
who was invited by king Avantivarman. However, from another 
epigraph, now deposited in the Gwalior museum, we come to 
know that the Guru of Purandara was one Rudragiva, who has 
been designated Amardakatirthanatha in the Ranod inscription. 
This record also gives the name of the immediate successor 
of Vyomaéiva, which is Patahgasambhu. Other details given 


in the Gwalior museum inscription are the same as that found 


in the Ranod inscription. 


Yet another inscription, dealing with the Mattamaytra School 
is the famous Bilhari record of the Kalachuri king the Yuvara- 
jadeva II, which not only supports the evidence regarding the 
Mattamayura sect, found in the Ranod inscription, but also 
helps us in assigning the earlier ‘Achatyas of this school to 
definite periods of history. In this long and highly interesting 
lithic record we have a very useful account about the activities 


of the Sadhus of Mattamayiira sect. But the most sifnificant 


is its list of monks of the Mattamayura sect. It runs as follows :- 


/ 
1. Rudrasambhu 
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2. mattamayuranatha 

4 
3. Dharmasambhu 

= / 
4. Sadasiva 
5. Madhumateya 
— / 

6. Chudasiva 
7. Hrdayasiva 


/ 
8 Aghorasiva 


Since Yuvarajyadeva II flurished in the last quarter of the 10th 
century, we can safely assign Rudrasambhu to about 800 A.D., 
and the earliest Acharya of the Mattamayura sect namely the 
gentleman, who originally resided at Kadambaguha, to the second 
quarter to the 8th century A.D. It 1s also to be noted that 
the same Bulhari inscription gives another short list of sdiva 


saints. It runs as follows :- 


c _ 
1. Pavanasiva (the lord of Madhumati) 
/ / 
2. Sabdasiva 


-/ vA 
3. Isvarasiva 


~/ 
The third guru, namely isvaragiva was rewarded by queen Nohala, 


the dear spouse of Yuvarajadeva I. But more of that later. 
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ll 
Let us now turn our attention to the Gurgi stone inscription , 


found in a village called Gurgi, which is only 12 miles east 
of Rewa. This epigraph discloses the spiritual genealogy of 
Prabodhagiva. We are told that in the Madhumati town there 
was an abode of Saiva Siddhantikas and in that lineage there 
was one Chitdafiva. We are giving below, the names of Chidas{va's 


spiritual successors, preserved in this inscription :- 


l. Chidasiva 

- / 
2. Prabhavasiva 
3. Pragantagiva 
4. 1g4nagambhu 


5.  Parabodhagiva 
12 
Mirashi believes that there was another spiritual successor 
of Prabodhastva, who originally belonged to the Mattamayiira 
sect. Another inscription, namely Chandrehe stone inscription , 
in the same Rewa district, mentions the activities of this Prabo- 


f, . . a 
dhasiva and gives the names of his spiritual predecessors from 


Purandara -— 


l. Purandara 
4 > 
2. Sikhasiva 
3. Prabhavagiva 


foe ft 
4, Prasantasiva 


5.  Prabodhagiva 
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This inscription is dated in the Kalachuri year 724, corresponding 
to 973 A.D. Therefore, there 1s no doubt, and as suggested 
earlier, the activities of the earlier spiritual predecessors of 
Prabodhasiva, which started around the middle of the 8th century 
A.D., continued successfully through the succession of teachers, 
all of whom were not only great in the spiritual field, but also 
in other departments; and this will be treated elsewhere in 
the present chapter. Let us now first turn our attention to 
the individual kings of this dynasty, and let us see how they 


patronised this particular religion. 


The earliest known epigraph of the great Kalachuris of Dahala 
is the Saugor stone inscription » which 1s undated, but which 
Is assigned to the middle of the 8th century AD. It belongs 
to the time of Sahkaragana I. The epigraph opens with the 
words "Om namo Sivaya" Although the object of this epigraph 
is not clear, it probably was dedicated to éva in connexion 
with the construction of Sawa temple complex. Next we should 
mention the Chhot: Deori stone inscription » of the time of 
the same monarch, namely Safkaragana Jl. This too, refers 
to diva and the name given in the first line 1s Jata- 
dhara, which is a popular name of Siva. We have also a verse 
in paise of this god in this epigraph, which runs as 
follows : "May that Sankara, who wears matted har, 


who has crescent-moon on his head, who wears a_ garland 


of skulls, who is grey with white ashes, who destroys the 
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evil-minded, who has bracelets of serpents - always cause your 


f « 
welfare". The very name Sankaragana is also quite suggestive. 


For the reign of Lakashmanaraja 1, we have the Karitalai stone 
17 
inscription, dated in the Kalachur: year 593, corresponding 


to 840 A.D. In the opening passage, all the three great gods 
of the ancient Indian pantheon, namely Druhina (Brahma), Upendra 
(Vishnu) and Rudra are invoked. There is also a line a praise 


7 
of Siva (Kapardin). 


Regarding the religious condition of the Kalachuri kingdom, 

during the reign of the next king Kokalla 1 (850 - 890), we do 
/ 

not know anything. His successor Sankaragana Il (890 - 910), 


f. 
as the nbame imples, was probably a devotee of the god Sankara 


/ - 
or Siva. He was succedded first by his elder son Balaharsha 


(910 - 915), and then by his younger son Yuvarajadeva I (915-945), 


7 
who was undoubtedly a great Saiva, and at the same time a 


18 
very successful monarch. According to Gurgi stone inscription 


of Kokalladeva Il, Yuvarajadeva 1 was a great follower of the 


/ - . _ JZ 
Saiva Acharya Prabhavasiva of the Mattamayura sect, and con- 


/ 
structed for him a Saiva monastery, which was built at an 
enormous expense, with the object of gaining excellent 


fame, arising out of the benefit to creatures. He was 
/ 
also a patron of the Salva ascetic Prabodhadiva, as we 
19 
learn from the Gurgi inscription. Several villages were 


donated by Keyuravarsha Yuvarajadeva I to the monastery of 
Prabodhasiva He also gave to Somanatha (not Somnath of 
Gujarat) several villages as grant - There is no doubt that 
Yuvarajadeva was an ardent Saiva and handsomely rewarded 
all Sava teachers. Indeed "he was the Rudra incarnate", as 


21 
we learn from the Bulhari stone inscription. 


The chief queen of Yuvarajadeva I, namely Nohala was also 
a supreme devotee of Siva. We are told in the Bulhari stone 
22 / t 4 / 
insctiption, that the saint Isvarasiva, the disciple of Sabdasiva, 
and the grand-disciple of Pavanadiva, the spiritual lord of Madhu- 
mati, was given two villages by this cultured queen. The same 
queen also constructed a temple at Bilhari, which was a magni- 
ficent shrine, and which came to be called Nauhalegvara, 
apparently named after her. The poet of the Bilhari inscription 
pays a magnificent tribute to this temple in this language . 
"The flags on it do not flutter, because I fancy, they are 
constantly sprinkled with the foam-water of the horses of the 
sun, that are fatigued by the continuous marching through the 
sky. On the broad pinncles of this temple, which has a lofty- 


fluted disc, the rows of fresh clouds, clinging to them in the 


rainy season, bear resemblance to the flocks of pigeons". 


The next Kalachuri king of Dahala, namely Lakshmanaraja Il 


7 
(945 - 970) was also a sincere devotee of Siva and according 
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24 
to Bulhari stone inscription Hrdayagiva and Aghoragiva, the 
e 


/ 
two great Saiva ascetics, were honoured by Lakshmanaraja Il. 


A Sava temple called Vaidyanatha was offered to Hrdayagiva 
by Lakshmanaraja Il and the Nauhalegvara temple was afterwards 
offered to Hrdayasiva's pupil Aghorasiva. We are further told 
in the same epigraph that Lakshmanaraya II, during his conquests 
of the western janapadas, worshipped the god ‘Somesvara (famous 
Somnath of Gujarat) with golden lotuses. He also worshipped 
that famous Linga with the effigy of Kaliya, wrought of jewels 
and gold, which he had obtained from the prince of Odra (eastern 
Orissa), after defeating the lord of Kosala (Chattishgarh region). 
He also presented to the temple of Somnath, elephants, horses, 
white garments, sandal and other gifts to get rid of the words 
of the poet "the troubles of wordly existence". The verse number 
63 of this inscription shows how great a Saiva devotee Lakshma- 
naraja II was. It was his firm belief that true and _ sincere 
devotion for diva is the surest way to get rid of the troubles 
of rebirth. 
/, 

Although the next king Sankaragana III (970 - 980) was a devotee 
of Vishnu, the next monarch Yuvaraja II (980-990) was a sincere 
devotee of Siva. According to Builhari stone inscription ’ 


Yuvaraja Il "devoted himself to the worship of Siva". 


/ 
A magnificent homage, addressed to Siva, according to 
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27 
this epigraph was composed by this cultured king. It runs as 


follows —' Happy are those kings, O Lord, who with steady 
minds worship thee, spending their wealth on charitable works. 
For those, who on the other hand, are swayed by passion, and 
whose minds are solely engrossed in love, fortune becomes a cause 
of intoxication, O granter of boons. Of what use are these 
troops of rutting elephants and these women who display amorous 
dalliance. Gold, horses, garments and all kinds of jewels are 
of no avail, if thereby (Siva), the lord of Bhavani, is not wor- 
shipped. Burth in a royal family, enjoyment of the earth, laearn- 
ing, proper discrimination, beautiful (and) excellent victory 
in battle (these) accrue to him, who takes refuge with the holy 
feet of Savikara". These lines fully prove that Yuvarajadeva 
II], who ruled in the closing years of the tenth century, was 


/ 
one of the sincerest devotees of Lord Siva. 


The next king Kokalladeva II is associated in the Gurgi stone 
inscription with the Acharyas of Mattamayura sect. He was 
undoubtedly a good patron of Satvism. The celebrated Gangeya- 
deva, one of the greatest monarchs of Northern India in the 
eleventh century, was also avery good admirer of the Saiva doctrine: 
This is proved by his inscription, found at Piawan, which contains 


the word Mahesvara. However, much more intriguing in this 


connexion, 1s the use of the word "Vamadeva" in the inscriptions of 
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Lakshmikarna and has successors. It is true that Vamadeva 
is another name of Siva, but the manner of its use in Kalachuri 
inscriptions, from the days of Karna, suggests that the name 
"Vamadeva" in the Kalachuri inscriptions, does not stand for 
the god Siva. It is also significant to note that the name Vama- 
deva 1s not found in any Kalachur1 inscription before Lakshmikarna. 
It 1s found for the first time in Banaras alates of Karna or 
Lakshmikarna, dated 1042 A.D. Here Karna 4s ‘depicted: . as 
having meditated on the feet of paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja 
paramesvara §i-Vamadeva. There 1s no doubt that "Vamadeva" 
here 1s the name of a human being, and it stands probably for 
Gangeya. We have already seen that Gangeyadeva was probably 
a daa and in the later part of this life, was looked upon as 
an incarnation of bia. It should further be pointed that elsewher 
in one of the Kalachuri inscriptions "Vamadeva" himself gets 
the title of paramamiahesvara. Therefore the question of "Vama-~- 
deva" meaning Siva can easily be ruled out. It is also exceed- 
ingly significant to note that all the successors of Lakshmikarna, 
namely Yagahkarna, Gayakarna, Narasimha, Jayasimha and 

others are described in official Kalachur1 records as meditating 
on the fact of Vamadeva, who has been given similar titles, 
namely paramabhattaraka, maharajadhiraya, paramesvara etc. 
This is somewhat puzzling; but it appears that Vamadeva 


became almost a ~ father-figure with the Kalachuri king, and 


these monarchs bnelonging to later Imperial Kalachuri dynasty, 
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started looking themselves as children of Vamadeva. There 
is no need to suppose that Vamadeva was one of the earlier 
ancestors of the Kalachuris, as his name 1s absent in all Kalachur1 
epigraphs before Karna. It cannot also be the name of a Rshi, 
for Lakshmikarna himself, Vamadeva was none other than Gangeya- 
deva, his father, but for his successors the name Vamadeva 
means something different. It is quite likely that following 
the illustrious Lakshmuikarna, all his successors regarded them 
as children of Vamadeva, thus claiming divinity for themselves. 
Otherwise, it will not be possible for us to solve the mystery 
in connexion with this name. Further, we have to remember 
that all the successors of Karna were devout Savas. However, 
some other theories regarding Vamadeva will be discussed 


afterwards in this dissertation. 


Let us once more analyse the contents of the inscriptions of 
the Kalachuri kings, beginning with Lakshmikarna. The famous 
Banaras copper plates inscription of Karna dated in 1042 A.D., 
begin with the words "Om_namo Savaya", Here this emporor, 
namely Lakshmikarna is very emphatically called parama-maheévara. 
The well-known Rewa stone inscription of the some emperor, 
dated in the Kalachur: year 800, has three mahgala-siokas addre- 
ssed to Siva. It also records the construction of a temple of Siva 


by a minister of Karna, who belonged to the Kayastha caste. The 
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date 1s 1048 A.D. Verse No. 54 of this epigraph describes the 


/ 
newly — constructed, beautiful temple, dedicated to Siva. 


Another Rewa inscription » of the same emperor, dated in the 
Kalachuri year 812, records the construction of another temple 
of Safkara or bya at a village called Kadambari, and the installa- 
tion of a beautiful Linga there. It 1s surprising to note that 
an image of Vishnu also was installed in that temple. This shows 


/ 
that extremely cordiality existed between the Saivas and the 


Vaishnavas in the Kalachuri empire. 


The next king Yagahkarna (1073-1123), like his father, was a 
devout gaiva and gets the epithet paramamahesvara in his 
Khairah plates , dated in the Kalachuri year 823, corresponding 
1076 A.D. Like his father, he, too, is described as mediating 
on Vamadeva. The next king Gayakarna (1123-53), was also 
a follower of Siva and his Tewar stone inscription » dated in 
the Kalachuri year 902, is exceedingly important in this respect. 
The record opens with the words "Om namh Svaya", and then 
follow the two magnificent verses in praise of that supreme 
deity. They run as follows —~- "may the eight-formed éwva 
(ashtamurtih) grant you fortune, he, who is the architect of 
the mansion of the three worlds (and) the noble poet of the 
composition of the three Vadas, and whose effort, knowledge 
and will are eternal. Glorious is the digit of the moon, which 


f 
is as it were, the silver-shell held on the head of Siva, the 


destroyer of Smara, by Parvati, the daughter of the mountain, 
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who felt very thirsty on account of the fire of the third eye 
on his forehead". This particular epigraph tells us that the 
great Pasupata Acharya Bhavabrahman, who was a disciple 
of Bhavateyas, a sage, proficient in the Yoga system of Patanjali, 
built a temple of Siva along with an image, and the eulogy 
was put up near this temple. It is significant to note that the 
Pasupata Sava Acharya Bhavatejas and his disciple Bhavabrahman 
are both described as followers of the palichértha , which treats 
of the following five subjects — Karya (effect), Karana (cause) 
Yoga (union of the soul with ‘Isvara, Nidhi (rites) and duhkhanta 
(cessation of misery). There is no doubt that both the daiva 
Acharyas, belonging to the pagupata sect, namely, Bhavatejas 
and Bhavabrahman, were respected as religious personalities of 
the 12th century. The verse Number 12 of this epigraph further 
refers to some other gaiva temples, built by Bhavabrahman 
and chariot - festival in honour of éiva. This 1s one of the 
very rare references to Saiva-chariot festival in epigraphy. 
Both these great Pasupata theachers were surely responsible 
for the propagation of Pasupata religion in the vast Kalachuri 
empire, and surely they received adequate patronage from the 


/ : fond 
parama-mahesvara king Gayakarna. 


The next emperor Narasimha (1153-63) was also like his 


VA 
predecessors, a great devotee of Mahesvara. He 1s given 
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40 
: ~ 4 . . . 
the title parama-mahesvara in his Lal Pahad Rock inscription, 


dated in the Kalachuri year 909, corresponding to 1158 A.D. 
However from our point of view, the Bheraghat stone inscription 
of this emperor, dated in the Kalachuri Samvat 907, corresponding 
to 1155 A.D., 1s much more important. The epigraph opens 
with the words Om namah Saya, and then we have the following 
$iokas, the English translation of which 1s given below :- "May 
the moon's digit, on the forehead of the Moon-crested god Siva 
grant you perfect bliss - (the digit), which though only one 
(that is, the first) makes the host of Siva's attendants always 
think, even in the absence of the evening, that is the second 
digit. May those founts of religious merit, the lines of the 
creeping, lovely, tortuous waves of the heavenly river meandering 
on Siva's head, protect you; the waves about which heavenly 
beings have such doubts - are those wreaths of white lotuses,. 
or digits of the moon, or sprouts of religious deeds or sloughs 
of snakes or ashes, emerging from Siva's body. May Siva with 
those eight bodies (of his), protect you, namely that body, which 
being an element, is all-prevading; that by whose revolution, 
the world becomes manifest, that whihc gives delight to the 
eyes of creatures in the whole world; that which is the cause of 
the diversity of flavour and other qualities abiding in the earth, 
that which 1s the vast repository of odour; that which sacrifices, 


that devoid of colour, is felt by the touch. May the blue 
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necked Siva, who gives delight to such as are fond of wielding 
spear and muesile, who is adorned with the young moon and 
exults in his tandava dance, grant, whatever is pleasing to you". 
This particular epigraph further records that the queen Alhanadevi, 
the mother of Narasimha caused a temple, delicated to Vaidya- 
natha Siva, to be built, together with the monastery of wonderful 
storeys. She also caused her people to construct a lecture-hall, 
a continuous line of gardens, as well as two rows of rooms, 
attahced to this temple. She also donoted two villages for 
the annual maintenance of this temple. A great Pasupata monk 
of the Lata (Gujarat) lineage (anvaya), called Rudraras! was 


made manager of this Saiva Temple. 


Next important epigraph from our point of view, 1s the Jabalpur 
copper plate inscription of Jayasimha, dated in the Kalachur1 
year 918, corresponding to 1167 A.D. Here the reigning Kalachuri 
king Jayasimha is described, like his predecessors, as a para- 
mamahésvara , which surely proves his Sava allegiance. _—_—His 
guru, was, according to this inscription, one Vimalasiva, apparently 
a great aiva Acharya. We are further told that he gave a 
grant to a Brahmin after worshipping Mahadeva. However, 
the more important Satva record of the time of Jayasimha is the 
Jabalpur stone inscription of the Kalachuri year 926, corresponding 
to 1175 A.D. This epigraph opens with the words "Om namah 


¢ 
Sivaya", and then following a few beautiful lines in honour of that 
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god, they run as follows — "Having become a meritorious person's 
son of righteous deeds, Siva who takes delight in honouring 
lotuses, who abides in vernerble Brahmanas, who dwells blame- 
lessly in honoured lustre, and 1s full of compassion, destroys 
the evil actions of the enemies of those, who take refuge with 


him, and annihilates the arrogance of demons". 


Several Saiva saints are mentioned in this epigraph as rajagurus 
of a number of Kalachuri1 Kings. For example, we are told 
that the Acharya Purushagiva was the spititual preceptor of 
king vadshkarna - However, in another inscription, belonging 
to Govindachandr , it 1s claimed that Acharya Rudragiva was 
the guru of Kalachur: Yagahkarna. It has been contented 
by Murasht that - Yasahkarna had two rajagurus in succession; 
it 1s also just possible that the same Acharya had two names 


/ r 
namely Rudrasiva and Purushaéiva. 


The same Jabalpur epigraph of Jayasimha informs us that the 
disciple of Purushasiva, namely gaktisiva, was the preceptor 
of king Gayakarna, and his disciple Kirtifiva, of Narasimha, 
and Kirtufiva's disciple Vimalasiva caused the constrution of 
the Saiva temple, and it was named Kirtisvara after his guru 
Kirtishva. Several verses of this epigraph describe the achieve- 
ments of Vimaladiva, the guru of king Jayasimha, and we are told 
that he spent a lot of money for the Brahmanas, and the king 


Jayasimha was greatly devoted to him, and through to the god diva 
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and his teacher Vimalasiva, he made a grant of several villages 
for the maintenance of this temple. It 1s further evident from 
this epigraph that Vimaladiva, although a monk, was also the 
political adviser of this king and enjoyed immense administrative 
power. This is also evident from the lines - "there is no discri- 
minating action, which he has not performed, no gift which 
he has not conferred; there is no deserving person, whom he 
has not honoured many times, and there is no holy place on 
the earth, which he has not sanctified with marvcellous gifts, 
bathing and austerities. By his counsel, he has made even the 
most distant people pay taxes". There 1s no doubt that Vimalagiva, 
though a great Saiva, had the power of a minister. He was 


47 
also looked upon as an authority on the Vedas. 


The next diva inscription of the time of Jayasimha is the Rewa 
nlate of the Kalachuri1 year 946, corresponding to 1175 A.D. 
It was issued by a king called Kirtivarman, who was a feudatory 
of Jayasimha. This maharanaka (a feudatory title) 1s described 
as a devout worshipper of Mahesvara (parama-mahewvara » and 
his immediate ancestors, too, were devout Saivas. 

49 


The Tewar stone inscription is dated in the Kalachuri 


year 928, corresponding to 1177 A.D. The epigraph 
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opens thus :- May we bow to Mahadeva, the god of gods 
(devadevam), the father of the world, (who 1s) knowledge and 
bliss, the supreme Brahman, served by Brahma and other gods". 
In the above mentioned year a Brahmin called Kesava built 
a temple (prasada) of Isvara or Siva. 
50 
The Rewa plate of the Kalachuri1 monarch Vijayasimha, dated 
in the Vikrama year 1253, corresponding 1195 A.D., gives him 
the title of parama-mahesvara (devout worshipper of MahesVara) 
of Siva), which shows his religious loyality to this great god. 
We are further told that the donor Salakshanavarman, a feudatory 
of Viayasimha (also called Vijayadeva) after worshipping the 
god Siva, made some donations. There is no doubt that like 
his suzerain-lord Vijayasimha, this feduatory king also was a 
worshipper of Lord Siva. Another Saiva inscription of the time 
of Vijayasimha 1s the undated Cauriétkara temple epigraph. 
In this epigraph, the queen Gosaladevi pays her obeisance to 
the god Bhagrakhidra, whihc according to Mirashi 1s a name 
of Siva. Another inscription, of the time of Vyyayasimha confers 
on him the title of parama-mahesVvara. 
54 

We should also refer to the Dhureti plates of Trailokyamalla, 
dated in the Kalachurt year 963, corresponding to 1210 
A.D. Here Silapam is praised, and there is a_ reference 


v4 
”~ ¢ ~ 
to Santasiva, who was the Rajaguru; however, according 
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55 
to Mirashi, Trailokyamalla was a Chandella monarch. 


/ 
(B) Saivism in the kingdom of the Kalachuris of Dakshina 
Kosala : 


The Kalachri monarchs of Ratnapura or Dakshina Kosala, like 
their counterparts of the Dahala kingdom, were stunch Saivas, 
and their epigraphs show their allegiance to this religious system. 
The first important king, namely Ratnadeva I (1045-1065), was 
evidently a devout worshipper of MahesVara. According to 
an inscription of his grandson Jajalladeva 1, Ratnadeva I con- 
structed temples like Vankegvara and Ratnesvara at Tummana, 
which 1s 45 miles north of Ratnapura. Both of them were 
evidently Sava shrines. The son of Ratnadeva I, namely Prthvi- 
deva I (1065-1090) was also a very dedicated Saiva. This is 
proved by the clear testimony of his Amoda plates » dated in 
the Kalachuri year 831, corresponding to 1079 A.D. According 
to this inscription Prthvideva was a devout worshipper of Mahe- 
§vara. The inscription records the fact that a chatushkika (a 


/ 
hall resting on four pillars) was built for the Siva temple called 


eo, # : : . 
Veneksa, which was built by his father Ratnadeva I. 


The next king Jajalladeva I (1090 - 1120) was a _ very 
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sincere and dedicated patron of Saivism. His spiritual preceptor, 
according to his Ratanpur stone inscription, was Rudragiva, 
a great Saiva saint, who according to this epigranh was not 
only a man of extensive learning, but also had an encyclopaedic 
mind. We further learn that he was even acquainted with the 
lolgical systems propounded by that supreme Buddhist logician 
Dinnaga, Jajalladeva, according to this epigraph, set up a Saiva 
monastery for ascetics in the newly built town of Jajallapura, 
which was apparently named after him. Another inscription ’ 
found at Pali, in the Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh, proves 
that Jajalladeva repaired the mandapa of a Siva temple there. 
This Siva temple was originally but by a Bana king, called 


Vikramaditya. 


The next king Ratnadeva II (1120-1135) too, like his ancestors, 
63 
f 
was a good patron of Saivism. The Akaltara stone inscription, 
/ f 
of his time, begins with an invocation to Siva and Sambhu. 


The verse No. 10 of this inscription runs thus :- 


"There is no world, but Kailasa, these are no ordinary men, 
but Siva, the lord of Parvati, all these rivers are Ganga; there 
is no autumn, but it is the laughter of the mooncrested Siva 
in the three worlds, thus do the people know all objects of 


/ 
the world as connected with Siva". 


For the reign of the next king Prthvideva IE (1135-1165), 
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we have several epigraphs, which fully prove that during his 
/ 


reign Salvism was surely the dominant religious system in 
64 
Dakshina Kosala. The undated Raipur Museum stone inscription 


f 
of his time opens with the words Om_namah Sivaya, and then 


the line "May the dust of Sambhu's feet (padarajah) lead to 
your prosperity". Again, verse No. 24 of this epigraph shows 
that Prthvideva Il was indeed a worshipper of Sa. 
65 7 

The Koni stone inscription of his reign is an important Saiva 
record. After the words Om namah Sivaya, we get the following 
two beautiful verses, "May the terrific and violent tahdava 
of the god Siva always protect you :- The tandava which 
bewildered the guardians of the quarters by the dashings of 
his shining arms against the mountains on the earth sank under 
his steps, and in which the brahmanda was pierced by the sharp 
points of his Khatvariga which struck against it, "May the Bull 
of Siva grant you the attainment of your desired objects; he 
who frequently torments the brahmanda by the hard and dreadful 
rows of hair (on his body), who by the noise of his thunder — 
like unchecked bellowing, causes intense pain to the ears of 
the elephants, stationed in the different quarters, who by 
his very high-jumping hoofs, bruises the hoof of the 
Lord of serpents, who destroys the splendour of enemies’ 


cities, and who 1s adored by the three worlds". We further 
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learn from this epigraph that the Brahmin minister Purushottama, 
who was the sarvadhikarin of the Dakshina Kosala kingdom, 
both in the days of Prthvideva ll, and also his father Ratnadeva II, 
built a beautiful panchayatans temple of Siva at Ratnapura 
in the Kalachur: year 900, corresponding to 1148 A.D. We 
are also told that king Prthvideva Il gave grant of a village 
to this temple. Next, we should refer to his Ratnapur stone 
inscription » dated in the Vikrama year 1207, corresponding to 
1150 A.D. This epigraph begins with an invocation to Siva 
and then follow these lines :- "May Rudra protect you; he, 
who at the time of sexual enjoyment, is engrossed 1s persuading 
thus the daughter of Mountain (Gauri) -How can the lord of 
serpents, who uses his eyes as ears be able to see us? And 
how can this crescent moon also, which ts in the state of infancy 
know of it". This epigraph records the construction of a gva 
temple by a learned gentleman called Devagana, and this shrine 
came to be known as Bilvapani. 
’ 67 

The next Salva record is the Ratanpur stone inscription of 
the time of the same Prthvideva, dated in the Kalachuri year 
915, corresponding to 1163-64 A.D. This 1s also a quite important 
record from the point of view of Saivism. It opens with a prayer to 
diva and then we have these beautiful lines in honour of that god -~ 


v4 
"May the divine half-moon crested Siva incrase your welfare, he 
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ha has three eyes, as if because of his desire to see simulta- 
neously, at the time of playful amorous enjoyment, the pair 
of gold - pitcher - like breasts, and the lotus - like face of 
Parvati, the daughter of the lord of the mountains. may that 
Nilakantha (Siva) grant your fortune; he whose throat with a 
white surrounding on account of the smearing of ashes, imitating 
the beauty of collyrium, row of blue lotus, a line of bees, a 
sapphire, wild buffaloes and a mass of darkness, appears) like 
the slope of a ridge of the snow-mountain, covered with a cloud, 
dark with the surcharge of water. May that lover of Parvati 
remove your sin, seeing in the nails of whose lotus-like feet 
as in the surface of a mirror, the reflection of the universe 
in the forms of Brahma, Indra, Vishnu, the moon, the jewel 
of heaven (Sun), the principal mountains, the earth, the oceans 
and others, (Parvati), the daughter of the lord of mountains 
was struck with wonder, her moon-like face being bent down 


in bashfulness". 


This particular epigraph describes the temple-building activities 
of Brahmadeva, one of the feudatories of Prthvideva Il, and 
there is no doubt that Brahmadeva was a devout Sava, and left 
no stone unturned to make the entire South Kosala country a Saiva 


/ 
centre. We learn from this epigraph that he built Saiva shrines at 


places like Mallala (modern Mallar, 16 miles south-east of Bilaspur), 
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Varelapura (modern Barela, ten miles south of Ratanpur), Gothali 
(identification uncertain), Narayanapura (in present Raipur district), 
Kumarakota (probably Kothgadh), and some other laces - ‘iIt 
is indeed difficult to get a more zealous supporter of Savisim 


than this great feudatory of Prthvideva II. 


During the reign of the next king Jajalladeva Il (1165-68) also, 
Saivism received adequate patronage. Out of his three known 
inscriptions, two are Saiva records, and all the three are dated 
in the Kalachuri year 919, corresponding to 1168 A.D. We 
should first refer to the Mallar stone inscription » which has 
been found from Mallar in Bilaspur district. It records the 
construction of a Siva temple called Kedara at Mallalapattana 
(present Maller, 16 miles south-east of Bilaspur). We can not 
resist the temptation of reproducing the translation of the first 


70 
verse of this epigraph :- 


"May that Sambhu always protect you; he, who possesses the 
beauty of an auspicious jar (mangalakumbha » wearing on his 
head, a mass of matted hair, as the jar has a number of mango 
leaves, with the flames of the fire of his third eye on his broad 
forehead, spreading like the light of a lamp on a lamp-stand (placed 


near the lamp) and covered with the streams of water of the high 
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waves of the celestial river (Ganga) (even as the) jar 1s filled 


with water". 


The second inscription of the reign of Jajalladeva II is the 
Sheorinarayan inscription of the same date, namely the Kalachuri- 
Chedi year 919, corresponding to 1167-68 A.D. It also opens 
with the words "Om namah Sivaya" and then follow the two 
mangala-S$lokas in honour of that god. Then we are told that 
a few members of collateral branch of the Kalachuris ruling 
at Sonthiva (modern sonthi in the Bilaspur district, eleven miles 
north of akaltara), built a Siva temple at Sonthiva and Patharia 
(still known by the same name) and also made some donations. 
There is no doubt that kings and queens of this collateral branches 
of the Ratanpur Kalachuris, were good Saivas and built beautiful 
temples, tanks and gardens in honour of this god. 
/ 72 

The next Saiva epigraph is the Kharod inscription of the time 
Ratnadeva II] (1178-98), which records some building activities 
by Gangadhara, the chief minister of Ratnadeva, and the epigraph 
1s dated in the Kalachuri year 933, corresponding to 1181-82 A.D. 
It opens with two mangala~Slokas in honour of Siva, along with 
the words "Om namah bivaiya" the first verse runs thus :- May 
the god Siva, the destroyer of Daksha's sacrifice, the treasure 


of the sportive arts of the three worlds, grant your well- 
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being, he, who has proceeded to grasp the hand of the daughter 
of the mountain (Gauri), used the light of the lamp which is 
the beautiful moon (on his head) for observing the face of Gauri, 
after intercepting the gaze of the (surrounding people) with 
the cloth, namely, the lustre of his throat". At places lke 
Vadada (30 miles North-West of Kharod) and Poratha (modern 
Pertha, 30 miles north-east of Kharod) these feudatatories con- 
structed Siva temples and some temples of other Brahmanical 


deities like Durga, the Sun-god and Ganesa. 


In some later epigraphs of the Kalachuris of Raipur, we have 
references to some princes of that line and their officers, who 
were devotees (ambhu-bhakta) of Siva or Sambhu. However, 
it appears that Siva's son Ganesa became a more important 


deity than his father in the later period; but this will be discussed 


in a separate chapter. 


We have already seen that Saivism was very popular during 
the days of Kalachuris or Kalachuryas of Kalyana in South India. 
The famous Ablur epigtagh, found from Dharwar district of 
Karnatak, throws very interesting light on the rivalry between 
the Vira-Sarvas and the Digambara Jains. According to this 
inscription, the great Saiva saint Ekantada Ramayya defeated the 
Digambaras in a great debate held in the court of Biyyala (1156-68), 


and he was given a jaya-parta (certificate of victory) by that 
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monarch. We are further told that the local Jain-temple at Ablur 
was then converted into a Saiva shrine by Ekantada Ramayya. 
Afterwards more Sava temples were built in the kingdom of 
the Kalachuryas, and we have also the testimony of literary 
records in support of the claim on the part of Vira-Saivas in 
the kingdom of Kalachurya Bijala and his successors - There 
is no doubt that during the brief period of their rule in South 
India, the Kalachuris under Biyyala gave extremely good patronage 


sf - @ 
to Saivism, particularly to the sect of the Vira-Saivas. 


The Saiva saints of the Kalachuri country, from the very beginning 
started building new mathas or temples in other parts of India. 
The well-known Malkapuram stone inscription, found in_ the 
Guntur district of Andhra Pradesh, discloses the fact that the 
spiritual predecessors of Visvesvarasambhu, were the gurus 
of the Kalachuri kings. Visvesvarasamibhu himself was originally 
a resident of Purvagrama, situated in the Southern Radha district, 
apparently in modern West Bengal. He was the guru of Kakatiya 
Ganapati, as well as of chola, Malava and Kalachurt rulers. 
He was the head of a Iatha called Golakimatha. The same 
epigraph further informs us that one of the spiritual predecessors 
of the king, namely Sadbhavagambhu of the Durvasas lineage, 
was a guru and contemporary of Kalachur1 Yuvarajadeva (915-945 


A.D.), and founded the Golakimatha, somewhere near the capital 
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Tripuri. We have already seen that Yuvarajadeva I was a staunch 
Sativa. The monks belonging to the Golakimatha afterwards 
became very famous and succeeded in converting kings, belonging 
to other dynasties. The Malkapuram stone epigraph further 
gives the following names of the spiritual successors of Sadbhava- 


Sambhu oe 


Samagambhu 
- 7 
Vamasambhu 
‘et 
Saktisambhu 
~ / 
Kirtisambhu 

. / 
Vimalasiva 
Dharmagambhu 


Visvesvarasambhu 

77 
Pathak in his monograph on Saivism conjectures that Sadbhava- 
sambhu, depicted as the guru of Yuvarajdeva I, in this epigraph, 
is to be identified with Prabhavagiva of Chandrehe and Gurgi 
inscriptions. But this view of Pathak has not been accepted 
by Marashe . It 1s quite likely that Yuvarajyadeva I had two gurus, 
namely Sadbhavasambhu and Prabhavagiva. As pointed “out by 
Murash, » the three Acharyas, namely Saktisambhu, Kirtisambhu and 


Vimalasiva, mentioned in the Malkapuram epigraph, are apparently 
80 


mentioned in the Jabalpur stone inscription of Jayasimha, dated in 
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the Kalachuri year 926. Further, Malkapuram inscription depicts 
Vimalasiva's guru's guru, Visvesvarasambhu as hailing from Karala 
country » and we have already seen that Vigvesvarasambhu was 
a resident of Bengal. Therefore there is no doubt that the 
Golakimatha attracted scholars and saints from all parts of 
India. Bengal's close assocation with Golaki-matha 1s now fully 
proved by the newly-discovered stone mscription from Bangadh 
in West Dinajpur district of West Bengal. The record 1s undated, 
but since it refers to the reigning king Nayapala (1040-1055), 
it surely belongs to the middie of the eleventh century A.D. 
Like the Malkapuram inscription, this epigraph also refers to 


the fearful sage Durvasas and there are references to: several 


saints, whose genealogy is given below -—— 


Hari-Vajranga 
-, at 
Vidyasiva 
/ 
Dharmasiva 
6 
Indrasiva 


4 / 
Sarvasiva 


| | 


4 
R upagiva Murtisiva 


Murtisiva's guru's guru 1s described in this epigraph, as the 
guru of the Pala. monrach Mahipala I, who ruled in_ the 


i4 
early llth century A.D., and his disciple Sarvagiva 1s 
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described as the guru of Nayapala. Therefore it appears that 
in spite of their Buddhistic leaning the later Pala kings were 
devoted to Siva, and greatly honoured the Saiva saints, especially 
hailing from the Kalachuri country. We also learn from this 
epigraph that Mahipala built a temple of Siva at Bangadh (ancient 
Devikotta) in the earluy 11th century, and afterwards his spiritual 
descendants acted as the pontiffs of this Siva monastary (still 
known as Sivabaii to the local residents of Bangadh). King 
Nayapala also 1s depicted in this epigraph, as a patron of this 
temple. The epigraph also refers to the Paramara king Bhoja 
In connexion with Rupagiva and the defeat suffered by the Digam- 
baras in the hands of Muritigiva. Apparently the Digambara 
Jains, who were quite influential in Bengal in the pre-Pala period, 
afterwards were supplanted by the Saivas, by the llth century 
A.D., and had to migrate to Madhyadesa. Apparently the great 
debate between the Digambaras and the Saivas under Murtigiva 


took place during the time of Nayapala. 


Thus we find that the teachers of Golaki-matha were spreading 
the message of Saivism everywhere in India. We have already seen 
that according to Malkapuram epigraph, Vimalasiva, the praceptor's 
preceptor of Visvesvaragambhu, was originally a resident of Kerala. 
The Bangadh inscription gives the information that Vidyasiva's dis- 
ciple Dharmasiva constructed a temple of the god Trilochana-guru 


/ - - 
(Siva) at Varanasi. Elsewhere also we learn about a Krshna-golak1- 
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83 
matha in the Far south. 


Pathak opines that the second pontiff Vamnasambhu, mentioned 
in the Malkapuram epigraph, is to be identified with Vamadeva, 
so often refered to in the Kalachuri epigraphs. But as Murashi 
has shown, this identification cannot be accepted, as Vamadeva 
is mentioned, as already noted, in the Saugor stone inscription ’ 


assigned to the 8th century A.D. 


We should now refer to a very prominent branch of Saivism, 
namely the Lakulisa-pasupata sect. Lakulisa, as D.R. Bhandarkar 
has shown, flourished in the second century A.D. The Tewar 
stone inscription of Gayakarna mentions a follower of Panchartha 
or Pasupata system, called Bhavavarman. He is depicted as 
clad in loin-cloth only, and living on limited quantity of food. 
He is compared to Sanatkumara because of his celibacy, and 
we are further told that he is efficient in Yoga, as taught in 
the work of Patafyjali. "Though devoid of all possession, he 
harbours Siva in his heart; though forgiving, he curbs lust and 
range, through good vows". The Gurgi stone inscription of 
Kokalladeva II, also mentions the pancharthika system. It appears 
from this particular epigraph that the monks of the mattamayura 


sect also studied the philosophy of the Pastipata system. 


4 
Other Saiva systems also flourished in the Kalachuri empire. 
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We should again refer to the problem, connected with Vamadeva. 
We have already seen that according to Murashi's reading, the 
name Vamaraja occurs, for the first time, in the Saugor stone 
Inscription of the 8th century A.D. But D.C. Sircar refuses 
to believe that the word ‘Vamaraja, occurs in this epigraph, 
and he is further of the opinion that the earliest clear occurrence 
of this name is only found in the Banaras plate of Karna, dated 
in 1042 A.D. He says that Vamadeva was actually a saint, 
and according to the commentry of the work called Prthviraja- 
vijaya of Jayanaka, Vamadeva was the. guru of ‘one’ Kalachuri 
Sahasika, who was none other than Gangeya himself and who 
dedicated his kingdom to his guru Vamadeva, and this explains, 
according to surcar , the presence of his name in the inscription 
of his son Karna and other successors. However, one should 
remember that the Prthvirajavijaya is a work, which was written 
several centuries after the time of Gangeya, and his son Lakshmi- 


karna.e In any case, at the present state of our knowledge, 


it is difficult to pass a final judgement on this vexed question. 
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CHAPTER - V 


” 
Sakti Cult 


The cult of the Mother Goddess was extremely popular in the 
Kalachuri Kingdom, particularly in the Kingdom of Tripur.. Several 
inscriptions of the Dahala Kalachuris also contain references 
to Durga or Parvati temples. The extreme popularity of Saivism 
was also responsible for the popularity of Siva's spouse, Durga. 
In the Chadrehe stone scription of the Kalachuri year 724, 
corresponding to 973 A.D., we come across the word "Chandi" 
which is a popular name of Durga in her terrible form. However, 
it should be remembered that the word Chandika (Pali Chandiya) 
is very old, and it 1s found in a Jataka verse. The terrible form 
of Durga was known even in the later Vedic period and we have 
actually names like Kali, Kara and even KStyyant, who was 
afterwords came to be known as Mahishamardré. The Bulhari 
stone inscription of Yuvaraja II contains references to Uma 
and Parvati, the two popular names of Durga. However, the 
name Uma is quite old, being as old as the Upanishadic period. 
According to the Gurgi stone inscription, the sage Prasantasiva 
erected the image of Siva, united with Uma, during the time 
of Yuvarajadeva I. 
9 


A stone inscription of the time of Lakshmikarna refers to the 


installation of an image of Devi in the reign of that king at 
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Paikore in Birbhum district of West Bengal. However, the actual 
image, built by him, is now missing and we therefore do not 
know the identity of the Devi icon in question. This great Kala- 
churi monarch, as this epigraph proves, was also a devotee of 
the Mother-Goddess and allowed the installation of a Devi icon 
even in distant Bengal, which probably came under his rule, 
for a short period, in the ilthe century. However, in the first 


line of this epigraph there is a reference to the god Ganapati. 


We have to turn our attention to several inscriptions, which 
are found on the pedestals of various acts icons found in the 
famous Chaunshathayogini temple at Bheraghat near Jabalpur. 
This great temple-complex on the Narmada at Bheraghat has 
yielded a large number of yogini or Mother Goddess icons along 
with the icons of some river-goddesses like Yamuna, Ganga 
etc. Most of these Devi icons have been represented in their 
terrible form, and the palaeographic evidence proves that, barring 
a few images, all of them were fashioned in the same period, 
and the consensus of opinion is that, they were fashioned in 
the 10th century A.D., which is the most glorious period of 
the Kalachuri dynasty of Tripuri, which incidentally, 1s only 
a few miles from Bheraghat. It has been observed that instead 
of 64 yogint images, we have actually 61 images of yoginis, 


and others are either Matrka images or river-goddesses, and there 
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are a few icons of male deities lke Ganega, Hanuman, Siva etc, 
However, 1t should be remembered that the expression '64 Yoginis' 
is a stock one, and '64 Yogini temples have also been discovered 
from places like Khajuraho, Ranipura - Jharia in Orissa, Coim- 
batore in South and a few more such temple-complexes have 
also been discovered recently « It is generally believed that 
the Yoginis usually move in a group of 64, and various later 
Puranic texts refer to the 64 Yopms, Whether the expression 
"64" has anything to do with the 64 Arts, propounded by the 
author of the Kamasutra, we do not know. 

Before we discuss the names of different Yoginis, mentioned 
on the pedestals of their icons, we have to refer to the four 
river-goddesses, namely Yamuna (er Yamuna), Ganga” (a Jahnavi), 
Sarasvati (Si Jaha) and Narmada (Sa Rushin). Then we have 


the names of Several Matrkas including Varahi, Chandika, Brahmani, 


om Lo- ~- - = : 
Vaishnavi, Mahesvari and Indrani. All these Matrkas were previously 
known and are mentioned in various Puranas. Among these female 


deities, Indrani appears to be of the greatest antiquity. She 
13 

is mentioned in as early a text as the Atharva Veda . She its 

7 _ 14 - 5 

also mentioned in the Satapatha Brahmana and the Grhya Sutras. 


She is recognised in in the Atharva Veda as the beloved wife 


16 . 
of Indra . In the Mahabharata, Indrani 1s nowhere recognised 


17 
— ~ « 
as a Matrkas . However, in the Puranas and Harivamsa the 
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Matrkas conception has been developed. In the list of seven 
Matrkas in the Brahmanda Purdha , the name of Indrani is conspi~- 
cuous by its presence, the other six being Brahmi, Mahesvari, 
Kaumari, Vaishnav, Varahi and Chamunda. Therefore, we can 
say this much, that the idea of seven Matrkas goes back to 
the Gupta period, 1t not earlier. If we analyse the nature of 
these Matrkas, we will see that the two Matrkas, namely Varahi 
and Vaishnavi are connected with Vishnu, Bhahmi with Brahman, 
Mahegvari_ with Siva or Mahefvara, Kaumari with Skanda-Karttikeya 
and Chamunda" appears to be originally a purely non-Aryan goddess 


representing the most terrible form of the Mother-Goddess. 


Let us now discuss the names of Yoginis, found in this Chaushath- 
Yogin temple, which was originally constructed sometime of 
the 10th century A.D. We have already seen that the actual 
number of Yoginis represented here is 61, but a few names are 


missing. The Yoginis with inscribed names number fiftyone and 


they are as follows ; 


1. Kamada 
2 -R anayira 
3, Amtakari 
4. Erudi 
5. Nandini 

: 6 Vibhatsa” 
7. Mandodari 


8. Sarvatomukhi 
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29. 
30. 


31. 


Thirachitta 
Khemukhi 
Janivavi 
Audara 
Pandavi 
Niladarnvara 
Shandini 
Pingala 
Ahkhala 
Masavardhini 
Ridhalidevi 
Chhatrasamvara 
Ajita 

Ananda 
Angin. 
Takari 
Tapani 


Padmahamsa 
Hamsini 
Isvart 

Thani 

Indra) ali 


Gahant 


12] 


32. TJhangini 

33. Uttala 

34. Nalin 

35.  Lampata 

36. Duduri 

37. Rtsamada 

38.  Gandhari 

39. Dakini 

40. Vamdhani 

4. Darpahari 

42, Rangini 

43, Thikkini 

4h, Ghamtali 

45. Dhaddhari 

46. Bhishant 

47. Satanusarthvard 

48. Kshatradharmini 

49, Phanendrt 

50. Virendri 

51. Thakint 
A few of these names may, be traced to the Mahabharata's list 
of ‘Mother’ given in the Sayaparvan In that list we have 
Mandodar® which reminds us of the name Mandodar1 given 
in the above-mentioned list. Isvari is obviously another name 
of Durga, as Tvara oS Siva himself. The name Pingala has its 

v4 


parallel in Pingakshi , Ghantali 1s Sataghanta , Padmavati 1s 


Padmahamsa , Vibhishana 1s Bhishani. But the most important name 
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in the Bheraghat list is undoubtedly Dakini. This name is quite 
° 25 
old. We have in the early 5th century Gangadhar inscription , 


a very early epigraphic reference to Dakinis, who are connected 


there with Tantra. Much earlier literary references to Dakini 
26 
are known . Her connection with Kali 1s recognised in the Puranas 
7 27 
like the Bhagavata, the Siva and the Brahmavaivarta . Another 


yogini namely Tapani is clearly mentioned as Tapani in the Agni 
Purgna However, the Agni Purana lst of 64 yoginis differ 
widely from our list. The inclusion of Tara, the great Buddhist 
Goddess in the Agni Purana het of 64 yoginis 1s extremely inte- 
resting. According to J. N. Banerjea, Terambi, mentioned in 
Bheraghat list, is actually a goddess, worshipped by the ascetics, 
belonging to the Mattamayura clan " He draws our attention 
to the Ranod inscription, which we have discussed in a previous 
chapter, and which refers to a Saiva ascetic called Tarambipala 
and this Teramb1, according to him, is a from of Durga, and 
he is of the opinion that the Sakti icon Teramba of Bheraghat 
is the same as Terambi of Ranod inscription . The yogini Bhishani 
of Bheraghat, reminds us of the goddess Bhishana, mentioned 


in the first-century Buddhist Sanskrit text , the Mahamayuri, 


An extremely interesting epigraph called Pujaripal: stone inscrip- 
34 
tion, (a place 22 miles north-east of Sarangarh in Madhya 


Pradesh), belonging to a feudatory king called Gopaladeva 
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(who is identified by Mirashi, as a member of the collaeral branch 
of the Kalachuris, and an uncle of ‘Amanadeva Il, who is mentioned 
in the Sheorinarayan inscription. of 1167 A.D.), throws wonderful 
light on the worship of the Mother-goddess in the Kalachuri 
empire. This epigraph of Gopaladeva mentions several Mother 
goddesses like Varaht, Vaishnavi, Trayi, Narasimhi, Aindri, Cha- 
munda, Tvarita, Tripura, Méricha also called Samaya, Bhima, 
Jaya, Vyaya, Tara, Vindhyavasini, Mahakali, Mahamaya, Totala, 
Charchika, Kamakshi, Mahalakshmi, Sarasvati, Chandika and 
Ambika. This particular list includes several names, of which 
the most interesting is undoubtedly Charchika. This goddess 
is mentioned in a very important epigraph, found from Bangarh 
(ancient Kotivarsha), which was incised in the middle of the 
{lth century. This particular epigraph begins with the words 
"Om namagcharchikayas" and then follow two verses, in which 
this goddess Charchika 1s described as having an emaciated body’ 
owing to her suffering from hunger and thirst. She 1s further 
asked in these verses to save the world by the dust (renavah) 
of her feet. It is of great interest to note that this particular 
epigraph is a Saiva record, which describes the activities of 
the monks of Golaki matha, originally situated in the Kalachuri 
country. Therefore it appears that this goddess was previously 


/ 
unknown in Bengal and her worship was introduced by the Saiva 


monks of the Chedi country, who probably accompanied Emperor 
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Karna during his vicorious expeditions to Bengal. D.C. Sircar 
opines that this Charchika is the same as Chamunda, and was 
looked upon as one of the Mothers (Matrkas) in place of Chandika 
in some lists, and in this connexion he quotes Apte The saptadatt 
distinctly mentions this goddess, and in the Brahma_ Purana, 


39 
she is mentioned as one of the forms of Durga . 


Among other forms of the Mother Goddess, mentioned in the 
Pujaripali inscription, the name "Tara" 1s is quite significant, 
because she is a Buddhist goddess. As a matter of fact, her 
icon 1s to be found in the garbhagrha of the Gaurisdikara temple 
at Bheraghat . It appears that Tara was considered to be a form 
of Durga, and this explains her presence in this temple-complex 
at Bheraghat. The every valuable Matsya Purana list of the 


names of Durga, contains the name of Tara. 


We have already seen that Nandini appears as one of 64 Yoginis 

at Bheraghat. Her name, it is quite significant to note, appears. 
42 

in the list of the Matsya Purana. The yogini Pingala of the Bhera- 


ghat list can also be identified with Pingalesvari of the Matsya- 


purana list. 


It has been suggested that a place called Gopalpur, near 


Sow 
Bheraghat, was the chief centre of Sakta_ religion in the 
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44 
Kalachuri empire. This place has yielded several icons of the 


Mother-goddesses, including those of Mahishamardini, Durga, 
Chamunda, etc. It has been further suggested that this Gopalpur 
is named after Gopala of Puyarpali inscription, who is represented 
there as a great Seta. Mirashe » however, rejects this identification, 
because according to him, Gopala had no hold over this region, 
as It was in the heart of the Kalachuri empire. However, both 
Huralal and Sharma are firmly of the opinion that Gopalapura, 
near Tewar, is the Gopalapura mentioned in the Pujarpali inscrip- 
tion as visited by Gopala, who was a great devotee of the Mother- 


goddess. 


Let us turn our attention to some of the other female deities, 
mentioned in the Pujaripali epigraph. The goddess Bhima, men- 
tioned here, was known to Hiuen—Tsang,whomentions the famous 
shrine, dedicated to Bhimadevi in the North-west of India in 
the ancient Gandhara Janapada. J.N. Banerjea thinks that this 
shrine of Bhimadevi is also mentioned in a Vanaparvan passage 
of the Mahabharate as Bhimasthana, and we believe that the 
same shrine ts mentioned in the Matsya Purdie, where tt 1s 
placed in the Himalayas (Bhimadevi Himadrau). A turtha, sacred 
to Bhimadevi is mentioned in the Devi-Bhagavata. The goddess 
Kamakshi mentioned in this epigraph, is not the famous Kamakhya 


of Assam, but evidently the same as Kamakshi of Kanchi, which 


has been repeatedly mentioned in the story of Lilita, included 
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by) = -—vi~ 
in the Brahmanda Purana. Evidently Kamakshi of Kanchi became 


famous, long before the emergence of the famous Kamakhya 
in Kamarupa. This particular turtha is also mentioned in the 
Puranic texts. The goddess Totala mentioned in the Puyaripali 
epigraph, is otherwise unknown. The goddess Tripura, mentioned 
here, was obviously the presiding goddess of the capital of the 
Chedi Kalachuris. The goddess Narasunhi, mentioned here, is 
sometimes included in the list of 'Mothers', and sometimes she 
is mentioned in place of Chandika or Chamunda in the list of 
Mothers. She was evidently the Sakti of Narasimha, one of the 
most important Avataras of Vishnu. Mahaklhammi, mentioned 
in this epigraph, was also a Mother-goddess, and she was separately 
worshipped in ancient Kollapura (Kolhapur, Maharashtra). Regarding 
Mahakali, we can say this much, that her worship dates back 


to the later vedic period, as Kali is mentioned in the Mundaka 
56 o Cy 


Upanishad. 


Turning now, to epigraphic sources, we find a clear reference 
to the construction of as many as nine temples, dedicated to 
Parvati, during the time of Prthvideva II. The relevant inscription 
mentions the fact that before the Kalachuri yar 915, corresponding 
to 1163 A.D., Brahmadeva, a feudatory of Prthvideva HH, construc- 


ted nine temples in honour of Parvati at the famous town 


of Ratanpur, near modern Bilaspur in Madhya Pradesh. 
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58 
The erection of a temple Durga is mentioned in another epigraph 


dated in the Kalachur: year 1919 of the time of Jayalladeva 
II of the Southern Kosala dynasty, by Vikannadeva, a feudatory 
of that king. The temple was constructed in front of the temple 
of Chandrachtida Siva. The actual expression used here 1s Durga- 
rasta - The Kharod inscription of the time of Ratnadeva III, 
dated in the Kalachur: year 933, corresponding to 1181-82 A.D., 
records that Gangadhara, the chief minister of that monarch, 
constructed a Durga temple at a place called Durga (near modern 
Bhilai, Madhya Pradesh.) 
61 _ 

The Kosgain stone inscription of Vahara, incised in the early 
16th century, has a verse in honour of the goddess Durga. It 
runs thus : "May that Durga, for a long time, save the world 
from harm, she, who being beneficial to the three worlds, was 
pleased by continous excellent worship, offerings of groups of 
beasts increasing in number daily by one, various kinds of food 
and fruits, day after day, during the period of nine nights (Nava- 
ratri, the 9th day of AwWina is sacred to Durga), and at once 
favoured the king Vahara. This king Vahara was not only a great 
general, but also a sincere devotee of the goddess Durga. We 
are told in the verse number eleven of this inscription that this 
king used to donate a hundred thousand lamps to Durga in the 
month of Karttika. We are futher told in the verse number nineteen 


that this king donated a very huge rutting elephant to the 
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learned Naganatha, originally a resident of Karnata, for composing 


a beautiful pragasti in honour of the goddess Durga. 


The above discussion shows that different Mother-goddesses 
were quite popular with the people of the territories, ruled by 
both the great Kalachuris of Dahala, as well as Dakshina Kosala. 
We should further note that Gajalakshmi, a prominent form of 
the Mother-goddess, is found on the seals of the Kalachuris, 
and this also indirectly proves the popularity of the worship 


of Durga and her other aspects, in the Chedi kingdom. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Minor Religious Sects 


Minor Brahmanical gods and goddesses like Ganesa, Surya, 
Karttikeya, Sarasvatl, Lakshmi etc., were quite popular in the 
vast Kalachuri empire, along with the major deities like Siva 
and Vishnu. Let us first discuss the position and popularity 
of Ganapati, variously known as Lambodara, Heramba, Vighnega, 
Gajanana etc. Although a late entrant in the Brahmanical 
pantheon, he became a very favourite god of the Indian masses 
in the post-Gupta period. The first prominent reference to 
him in the Kalachur: inscriptions, will be found in the Gurgi 
stone inscription of Kokalladeva II, found in a village called 
Gurg!, some twelve miles east of Rewa. Although undated, 
the epigraph belongs to circa 1000 A.D., as Kokalladeva ruled 
between 990 A.D. and 1015 A.D.2 Though a Saiva record it 
refers to an icon of Ganapati in verse Number twelve’, We 
are told in that verse that an image of this god was installed 
along with that of Sarasvati at the gate of the Siva temple. 
Let us remember in this connection that both Ganesa and 
Sarasvati are the children of dwva, and it 1s quite natural that 
the architect of the ba temple at Gurg: should think of install- 
ing the image of the popular god Ganega and his sister, at 


the gate of the temple, dedicated to their father. 


The next important epigraph, which clearly mentions Ganesa 


! 4 
is the Paikore stone pillar inscription of the great Kalachur1 
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emperor Karna, who ruled in the middle of the eleventh century 
A.D. In the very beginning of this inscription, which 1s actually 
dedicated to the Mother-goddess (Devi), Ganapati has been 
invoked. Here also we find this elephant-headed deity being 
mentioned along with his mother, whd1s looked upon as the 


symbol of uiversal motherhood. 


After this, we must refer to the Bheraghat stone inscription? 
of Narasimha, dated in the Kalachuri year 907, corresponding 
to 1155 A.D. Although it opens with an invocation to Siva, 
there is a beautiful passage® in honour of Ganesa. It runs 
thus : "May that Elephant-faced (Ganapati), graciously confer 
on you highest bliss-who, under the guise of a tusk, whiter 
than jasmine, holds a piece of the moon, free from the slightest 
dark spot, and capable of dispelling the intense darkness of 
multitudes of obstacles". Here also Ganesé's sister Sarasvati 
is invoked immediately after him. Let us remember that 
sometimes like Sarasvati ; Ganesa too, was looked upon as a 
deity connected with learning and literature. In the. Mahabha - 
rata’ Ganesa is a lakhaka (amanuensis), and we are told® that 
he was the first one to prepare a manuscript of that volumnious 


text. He was worshipped by the poets, and in the beginning 


/ 
of the Kathasaritsapara’ he is invoked along with Siva and 


Vagdevi (Sarasvati). 
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The Rewa plate! of Jayasimha, dated in the Kalachuri year 


926, corresponding to 1175 A.D., begins with a beautiful dioka 


in paise of this god. It runs thus : 


amodascha pramodascha sumukho durmukhastada 


avighno vighanakarta cha Herambo gananayakah 


The English rendering of the verse, !! is as follows : 


"Joyless and Joyful, handsome and deformed, unimpeded and 
obstructing is Heramba, the Lord of Ganas". Ganapati is invoked 


12 


/ 
along with his father Siva in the Dhuret: plates,°", dated in 


the Kalachuri year 963. 


The Koni stone inscription!3 of the time of Ratnapura Kalachur1 
King Prthvideva Il, dated in the Chedi year 900, corresponding 
to 1148 A.D., has a beautiful verse in honour of Ganega. It 
runs thus : "May that god of two mothers (Dvaim@turah) increase 
your welfare - the god, who threatens, as it were, a large 
multitude of obstacles, by the humming of bees, intoxicted 
by the drinking of the limpid rutting juice, as it gushes forth 
‘with force, at the commencement of his dance." Let us remember 
that in the Amarakosha, Dvaimatura! ‘ is the name of Ganeda, 


as he had two mothers, namely Durga and Chamunda.!? The 
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Ratanpur stone inscription!® of the time of the same Prthvideva Hi, 
dated in the Vikrama year 1207, corresponding to 1149 A.D., 
has also a verse in honour of this god - "May the leader of 
the Ganas (Ganagramani) grant you prosperity, (he) the Surface 
of whose unique frontal globes, is smeared with large masses 
of the powder of excellent vermilion; who with the violent 
dance of his trunk, adorns the extensive pavillion of all the 
regions of the sky, and who 1s engaged in the sport of uprooting 
multitude of trees". In an inscription!” of Jajallandeva Il, dated 
in the Kalachuri year 919, corresponding to 1167-68 A.D., we 
have also a verse in Ganesa's praise, along with that of iva. 
The verse is as follows - "May that large, extremely terrific 
and yet lovely trunk of Ganapati, for ever, protect you, the 
trunk, which at day-break appears splendid as it raised after 
a dip in the water of the celestial river, possessing the grace 


of the stalk of the large lotus, namely the circle of the universe". 


Next, we have to refer to the Kharod stone inscription! ® of 
the time of Ratnadeva III, dated in the Kalachuri year 933, 
corresponding to 1181 A.D. This epigraph refers to the fact 
Gafhgadhara, the Prime minister of that king, built two temples, 
dedicated to Ganesa, one at a place called Vadada (probably 
Baluda, which is 30 miles north-east of Kharod), and the other 
at Ratnapura itself. The first temple was called Heramba temple, 


and the second had the interesting name Tunta-Ganapati. 
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During later times also, Ganeda was extremely popular in the 
kingdom of Dakshina Kosala. A king called Vahara of the later 
Kalachuri dynasty, ruling during the later years of the 15th 
and the early 16th century A.D., was evidently an ardent 

devotee of Ganega. This is clear from the Kosgain stone inscrip- 
tion of that king, !? which begins with the words - "Ganesaya 
namah". In the very next line Lambodara (another popular 
name of Ganeda) has been invoked 1n beautiful languages. 

Another inscription of the same place, belonging to the reign 
of th same king, dated in the Vikrama year 1570, corresponding 
to 1513 A.D., begins with the words - "Sri-Mah-Ganesaya 
namah". Now, the god Maha-Ganesa was looked upon as one 
of the six important Ganegas, and this aspect of Ganesh was 
widely known to the later religious teachers, including the 


Ganapatyas. 


The inscriptions of the Kalachuris of Raipur also prove that 
Ganapati was held in great esteem in that area also. The Raipur 
stone inscription”? of Brahmadeva, dated in the Vikrama 1458 


21 of Haribrhmadeva, dated 


and the Khaler: stone inscription 
in Vikrama 1470 (both belonging to the early 16th century), 
begin with a prayer to Gajanana or Ganesh. There is no doubt 


/ . . ; . 
that Ganesa maintained and even increased his popularity in 
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the medieval period in the areas, ruled by the Kalachuris. 
In other parts of India, also, this god maintained his great 


popularity among the masses. 


Worship of Surya : 


The worship of Surya, which was prevalent even in the Vedic 
period, was also quite popular in the post-Christian period in 
Indias The Persian influence on the Indian Sun-cult has been 
recognised by all. the testimony of Yuan Chwang24 proves 
that the Sun-templeof Mulasthdna (Multan in Pakistan) was 
very famous in the 7th century A.D. A very good number 
of epigraphs from different parts of both North and South Idia, 
also prove the popularity of Sun-cult in the post-Gupta period. 
In the Kalachuri empire also, the Sun-worship was known. However 
no epigraph of the Dahala Kalachuris refer to Sun-worship. 
But from several places of this area, icons of the Sun-god have 
been discovered.7? The icons have come from Bheraghat,~* 
Panagarh,”> Triupri,-° Bulhari2” etc. However, a number of 
epigraphs, discovered from the territories, ruled by Ratnapura 


Kalachur1s, refer to the worship of the Sud-god, and fashioning 


of Surya icons. 
The Akaltara stone inscription”® of Ratnadeva II, found from 


Kothgadh in Bulaspur district, refers to the construction of 


a Revanta temple by Vallabharaya, a feudatory of Ratnadeva 
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Il, who ruled in the first half of 12th century A.D. Now Revanta 
1s generally known as the $on of Surya and Varahamihira in his 
early 6th century text the Brhatsarhhita” 9 first describes a 


Revanta icon thus : 


"Revanto'svarudho mrgayakridadiparivarah 


or in other words, according to Varahamihira, Revanta should 
be represented as riding on the horse-back, and his attendants 
should be engaged in haunting. Therefore, there is no doubt 
that the worship of Revanta goes back to the Gupta period. 


Apparently the same Revanta temple is mentioned in an epigraph 30 


of the time of Prthvideva Il, dated in the Kalachuri year 910, 
corresponding to 1158-59 A.D. Here we are given the additional 
information that this Revanta temple was built by Vallabharaja, 
who had served both Ratnadeva II and Prthvideva II, as a feudatory. 
We further learn that this was an exquisitely beautiful temple, 
and by constructing this shrine, Vallabharaja II even surpassed 
the fame of the god Vigvakarman. The temple was “an object 
of enjoyment to the eyes"?! Revanta 1s also indirectly mentioned 


32 of the Kalachuri year 898. 


in a Sheorinarayan statue inscription 
A temple of the Sun-god was constructed before the Kalachuri 
year 933 by Gangadhara, the chief minister of Ratnadeva III. 
This 1s known from Kharod stone inscription?” of the time 


of this king, dated in the Kalachuri year 933, corresponding 
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1181-82 A.D. The temple of Ravi (Surya) was constructed by 
by Gafgandhara at Pahapaka, which 1s identified by Murashi 
with Putpura,?* sixteen miles to the north of Kharod in the 
Bilaspur district. A very good number of images of Surya have 
been found from the kingdom of Dakshina Kosala,?> which surely 


prove the popularity of Sun-worship in this Kalachuri kingdom. 


Worship of Karttikeya : 


Although no temple or image of Karttikeya, the god of war, 
is mentioned in available Kalachuri epigraphs, he 1s mentioned 
by name in a few of them. The Chandrehe stone inseription?© 
of the Kalachuri year 724, corresponding to 973 A.D., refers 
to the god Karttikeya in verse number ten,? 7 and also informs that 
this god always avoided the company of women, and this aspect 
of Karttikeya's character is known from the Vikramorvasiyam?* 


39 The very name "Kumara", given to Karttikeya 


and other texts. 
in several works, also indirectly proves that he was looked upon 
as a bachelor-god, although sometimes Gayavalli and Devasena 
are represented as his wives. Karttikeya is also mentioned 
in the Bulhari stone inscription? of Yuvarajadeva II, where 
he 1s depicted as a six-faced god (Shadanana) and as a son 
of 'Sivat tt, Elsewhere also, there are stray reference to 
Karttikeya and heroes are always compared with this god. 


A number of icons of the Karttikeya have also been found 


from the areas, ruled by the Kalachuris, and a few of them 
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will be discussed in the chapter of Iconography. From Tripuri 
area, the icons of this god have been discovered and some 
of them are quite beautiful.‘ Karttikeya's spouse Kauméari_ 

appears as a separate matrka, and her icons have 
been found from different places, and a few of them will be 


noticed in the next chapter. 


Worship of Sarasvati : 


The goddess of learning and speech, namely Sarasvati, was 
quite popular in the Kalachuri kingdom and she is invoked several 
times, in the Kalachuri epigraphs along with Siva, Parvati and 
Ganeda. As we have already pointed out, her association with 
her brother Ganesa, is quite significant,and in many epigraphs 
they have been invoked together. The earliest icon of Sarasvati 


has been found from Mathura, ** 


and the image in question, 
belongs to the first half of the 2nd century A.D. Temples, 
dedicated to Sarasvati, are mentioned in Vatsyayana's Kimasiitra. 
In the Kalachuri epigraphs, the earliest prominent reference 
to this goddess occurs in the Bheraghat stone inscription of 


N arasirhha, *© 


dated in the Kalachuri year 907, corresponding 
to 1115 A.D. The prayer to this goddess runs thus - "May 
Sarasvati protect you; who by varied forms of speech, conducts 
the intercourse of men, and by obtaining the slighest portion 


of whose elegance, even for a short time, men may attain, 


very great honour in assemblies." Then we have the Rewa 
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goddess of Eloquence, who has a lotus in her hand (kamalahasta), 
consume your sin; She, who looks lke a white femaleswan, 
in the lotus, which is the face of Brahma, who is the maiden, 
that uproots the tap-root of the whole creeper of sins, whose 
feet are saluted by the crowds of gods; and who is the cow 
of plenty (kamadhenu) to the poets". The Khalari stone inscription 
of Haribrahmedeva, dated Vikrama 1470, has also a beautiful 
Sloka in honour of Sarasvati or Bharat! - "May the goddess 
of eloquence, shine in the lotus-like month of the poet, for 
the composition of good poetry; she, the divine one, shom the 
creater recites with an attentive mind, after he has honoured 
the Vedas; with whose sounds (uttered) by Kinnaris, Parvati 
attracts the mind of even Stikantha (Siva), and whose arms 
with jingling bracelets, would in privacy be like necklaces on 


the breast of Nardyana". 


The earlier Pujaripali stone inscription of Gopaladeva,? 3 dated 
in the 12th century A.D., has a passage, dedicated to the goddess 
Sarasvati, and we are told, that she was also known as Gauri. 
Here, she 1s represented as one of the Mothers. Thus we find 
that the goddess Sarasvati, who is universally known as a deity, 
connected with learning and poetry, was a very popular goddess 


in the Kalachuri empire. 


Worship of Lakshmi : 


Lakshmi, the goddess of plenty, was very popular in India, 
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from the pre-Christian period, and her figure is generally found 
on early Indian coins. She is also depicted on majority of the 
Gupta gold coins, and even on some post-Gupta coins also, 
we find the representation of this popular goddess, the spouse 


of Vishnu. 


The Kalachuri coins have representations of Lakshmi, which 
directly proves her immense popularity. The earliest known 
gold coins of the Kalachuris, are those of Gangeyadeva, and 
on them, we generally find the representationof this goddess 
of abundance. However, it is generally in the Gajalakshmi 
form, that this goddess of plenty, has been represented. On 
the reverse of Gangeya's coins, were have the four-armed, 
seated Lakshmi with lotuses on two upper hands. This particular 
coin-type was later imitated by the Chandellas, the Tomaras 


and the Gahadavalas. 


The seals of the Kalachuris, as noted earlier, have invariably 
Gayalakshmi motif, or in other words, two elephants are shown 
sprinkling the goddesses Lakshmi, with their trunks. The same 


type of seal is found in the inscription of Ratnapura Kalachuris. 
The above discussion shows that in addition to major deities 


va 
like Siva and Vishnu, minor gods and goddesses also, were regularly 


worshipped in the Kalachuri empire. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Religious Rite and Festivals 


The religious life, led by the people in the territories ruled 
by the Kalachuris, was not much different from that of the 
people of other kingdoms in contemporary India. The Brahmanas, 
as usual, performed their daily rites and kings gave them grants 


: / . 
for the maintenance of bali, charu, vaisvadeva and agnihotra. 


Besides these, the Brahmanas had to perform the five great 
sacrifices, namely devayajna, pitryajna, bhutyajNa, manushyayajhia 
and brahmayajnha. Generally, kings, belonging to the Kalachur1 
dynasty, were godfearing and religious-minded, and they always 
encouraged learned Brahmanas to perform sacrifices. A very 


! of Lakshmikarna, dated 


good example is the Banaras plate 
in the Kalachuri year 793, corresponding to 1042 A.D.. This 
inscription mentions a very learned Brahmana, called vidvariipa, 
hailing from the village of Vesala (ancient Vaigali), who was 
given a village of the name of Srusi (situated in the bhumi 
of Kasi). This particular record proves that Brahmins from 
distant places were invited in the kingdom of the Klachuris, 
and given prosperous villages on auspicious occasions. It should 
further be remembered that in this case, the donee in question, 
was originally a resident of the great city of Vaisali, known 
for its culture and magnificence. A similar grant of a village, 


was given by the same king to another learned Brahmin called 


- & 
Santisarman.” This is known from that monarch's Goharwa 
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plates. Rewa stone inscription? of Karna also shows that even 
learned Kayasthas were honoured. There is no doubt that learned 
persons of other castes also performed different rites in the 
Kalachur1 empire. Another Brahmin scholar, honoured by the 
Kalachuri kings, 1s mentioned in Jayasimha's Jabalpur plates* 
of the Kalachur: year 918, corresponding to 1167 A.D. The 
Brahmin's name was Delhana, who belonged to the Agastya 
Gotra. Even a few affluent Brahmin Saiva gurus are mentioned, 
who too, liberally donated wealth and property to other Brahmanas. 


3 "who has bestowed 


: / 
A very good example, is Bhatta Somesvara 
on supplicants his entire store of gold", as we learn from Karitalai 


stone inscription.°®. 


The Vedic sacrifices were popular, and the same Karitalai stone 
inscription of the time of Lakshmanaraja II (940-965) refers 
to the sacrifices, performed by Brahmin Somedvara, in) which 
Agnidh used to kindle the fire, Adhvaryu had to milk the cows, 
the Hotr used to recite the hymns, and the Udgatr also partici- 
pated in singing Vedic mantras.’ Therefore it appears that 
the early Vedic tradition continued in the Kalachuri: empire, 
and evidently ordinary people also participated in these expensive 


sacrifices, financed by the kings and other wealthy individuals. 
In the Kalchuri kingdom of Southern Kosala also, the Brahmanas 


assidously studied the Vedas and the Vedangas. For example, 


in the Sheorinarayan plates® of Ratnadeva II, dated in the 
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Kalachuri year 878, corresponding to 1127 A.D., there is a 
reference to a Brahmana donee called Natayanasarman, who 
has been described as conversant with the work of the Udgatr 
priest and also as the master of the six Vedangas. Another 
great Brahmin donee called Padmanabha, was not only a very 
successful student of the Vedas and other Sastras, but also 
of astrology. This 1s known from the Sarkho plates” of Ratnadeva 
Il, dated in the Kalachuri year 880, corresponding to 1128 A.D. 
he has been compared with Varahamihira in this inscription. !? 
This shows that the learned Brahmins of the twelfth century, 
studied the works of Jyotirvidya and also other related writings. 
A Brahmana, named Delhuka, is represented as an expert on 
§akambhart vidya! ! (some sort of superhuman knowledge, probably 
obtained by propitiating Durga). He is also described, ! 2 as. 


well-read in the Vedanta philosophy, and Smrtis. 


It 1s of great significance to note tha the Brahmanas of those 


rs 


days, not only studied their own Sastras, but also the doctrine 


13 and Buddhist philosophers like Dinnaga. A Brahmin 


of Buddha 
named Gopala is described in Ghotia plates of Prthvideva Ii 


as well-read in the Smrtis and the Puranas. 
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A features of the religious life of the medieval period of India, 
was the popularity of religious festivals or Utsavas. As a matter 
of fact, the Samajas or Utsavas were popular among the masses 
even from the pre-Buddhist period >, Emperor Asoka!® was 
against such festivals, but there is no doubt that ordinary people 


17 also has 


had great fascination for such festivals. Alberunt 
mentioned a good number of festivls of India, which was popular 
in his time (2nd quarter of the 11th century A.D.).. The Kalachur1 
inscriptions, almost of the same period, also refer to a few 
auspicious days on which the kings gave gift of wealth and 
land to either Brahmanas or temples. One such day was Akshaya 
Trtiya, which falls on the 3rd of the bright fortnight of vaisakah. 
On this day a village was granted !® in the Kalachuri year 905, 
to three Brahmins, during the reign of Prthvideva Il. Alberuni 
also describes this festival!?, The month of Ashadha was also 
considered auspicious and Alberuni mentions that the Indians 


frequently observe fast in this month.?° As noted by Sharma?! 


at least three inscriptions were issued in this month by Kalachur1 
kings. No particular religious festival is associated with sravana 
in the Kalachuri epigraphs. However, the month of Bhadra 
was considered quite auspicious, because of its connexion with 
Vasudeva, and Alberuni2* also associate Krshna with this month. 


A number of Kalachuri inscriptions were issued in this month.?? 
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The month of Asvina or Asvayuya was sacred to the Mother- 
goddess and all the Indian authorities”* refer to the Mahanavami 
festival connected with Durga. The Kosgain stone inscription@? 
of the early 16th century, mentions the fact that one king 
Vahara of the Haithaya (Kalachuri) dynasty worshipped for a 
number of days, Durga or the Mother-goddess. The historian 
Alberunt also mentions the Mahahavam: festival. The Life 


of Yuan Chwang (Hiuen-Tsang) mentions the worship of Durga, 


which was asociated with bloody sacrifice.7© The Month of 


Karttika also associated with another aspect of Durga, namely 
Kali, and in this connexion, Dipavali was observed. On the 
Amavasya day of Karttika, thousands of lamps were lit, and 
Kali was worshipped with bloody sacrifices. This 1s also referred 
to in the Kosgain inscription of Kalachuri Vahara, mentioned 
above.“° The Uttarayana Sankranti 1s mentioned in the Kahla 


29 


plates of Sodhadeva,”~” and it was associated with the month 


of Pausha.s The Rathashtami: day was observed in the month 
of Magha, and it 1s mentioned in the Rajim stone inscription? 0 
of Prthvideva II, dated in the Kalachuri year 896, corresponding 
to 1145 A.D. The festival of colour, namely Dola, celebrated 


in Phalguna was known to both Hemachandra? : and Alberuni,? 2 


33 of Yashkarna, 


and it is probably mentioned in he Khairha plates 
dated in the Kalachuri year 823, corresponding to 1076 A.D. 
Thus we find that the days, associated with religious festivals, 
had great significance both for the ordinary people, and also 


for the royal personalities in the Kalachuri kingdom, and apparently 
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saints and Brahmanas were honoured on such auspicious days. 


The custom of visiting centres of pilgrimage, is quite old in 
India, and the earliest elaborate description of Tirthayatra 
will be found in the Mahabharata.?" A very elaborate lst 
of Tirthas has been given by Kane in his celebrated History 
of Dharmasstra, The Kalachuri inscriptions mention the 
following tirthas, most of which are referred to in the well- 
known Pujaripali stone inscription?© of Gopaladeva, datable 
to the 12th century A.D. In the three verses (38-40) of this 
epigraph, the following tirthas, ae mentioned :- Kedara, Prayaga, 
Pushkara, Purushottama, Bhimesvara, Gopalapura, Varanasi, 
Prabhasa, Varali, Vairagyamatha, Ashtadvara, Sauripura and 
Pedara. The tirthas like Kedara, Prayaga, Pushkara, Purushottama 
(or Puri), Sauripura (none other than Dvaraka in Gujarat) are 


37 pedira with Pendr., 


quite well-known. Miurashi indentifies 
which is eight miles north-east of Sarangarh. Bhimegvara 1s 
Draksharama in the Godavar: district of Andhra Pradesh. Regard- 
ing Gopalpura, there is some controversy. It may be modern 


1,33 But Mirashi> 7 


Gapalapur, near Tripuri, as conjectured by Hirala 
rejects this identification and identifies it with Gopalpur on 
the Mand river, which is ten mules north-west of Pujaripal. 
But Sharma,’ it appears, supports the stand, taken by Hiralal. 
The tirthas like Varali, Vairagyamatha and Ashtadvara are 


” 


somewhat difficult to identify. 


That there was great religious tolerance in those days, in the 


Kalachur: kingdom, 1s fully proved by a few epigraphs. We 
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have already seen that the Kalachuri monarchs, in spite of 
being devoted davas, allowed the construction of Buddhist 
and Jain shrines in their empire, and rarely we hear of any 
religious conflict among the followers of different sects. The 
only exception was the incident involving the Jains and the Vira- 


/ 
Saivas during the reign of Buijjla, discussed in one of the earlher 


chapters of this dissertation. The Rajim stone inscription?! 
refers to one Thakkura Jasananda as a devout worshipper of 
both Mahegvara and Vishnu (Mahamahesvara ~ _Paramavaishnava) . 
This proves that to a genuine devotee, there was no difference 
between these wo great deities of the Brahmanical pantheon. 
To sum up, we can say, that so far as their religious life is 


concerned, the people residing in the Kalachuri kingdom lived 


in perfect harmony and peace. 
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CHAPTER - VII 


Icons and Temples 


From different places of the Kalachuri empire, hundreds of 
icons of various Brahmanical and non-Brahmanical deities have 
been discovered. Most of these icons are quite beautiful and 
some of them, even compare favourably with the best, that 
are found from South or Eastern India. In this chapter, we will 
point out a few of them. Let us first discuss a few icons of 
Vishntl In the garbhagrha of the well-known Gaurisankara temple 


- 1 
at Bheraghat (near Tripuri), we have a beautiful image of Vishnu 


with this wife Lakshmi, generally known as Lakshmi-Narayana 
icon. The icon is fixed in the wall on the right side 
of the image of Siva. The god Vishnu and his spouse Lakshmi 
are shown as seated on a throne placed on the shoulder of Garuda. 
The god is four-armed. The three hands have the usual implements 
like Sankha, chakra and gada, and his lower left hand lovingly 
clasps his consort, the fingers of which touch the left breast 
of the goddess. The right leg of the god 1s placed on the right 
palm of Garuda, and his left leg bent across the seat and 
the goddess sits on his lap. Vishnu here wears a Kuritamukuta 
on his head, and there are usual ornaments on his body. A male 
devotee sits on the ground in posture of adoration. The usual gar- 
land-bearing gandharva couples can also be seen. Garuda 1s 


shown seated on the ground with his right leg thrown backward, 


and the left leg bent at knee and placed across the ground. 
Yajnasutra, adhovastra, mekhala etc., adorn the body of Garuda, 
which 1s beautifully curved and the figure on the goddess repre- 


sented here, will be discussed elsewhere in this chapter (Fig. 1). 


Another beautiful icon of Vishnu (Fig. 2) has been discovered 
from Mayhauli in Jabalpur district. It is an image of standing 
Vishnu, who 1s shown with usual ornaments. The two left hands 
and one of the right hands are broken, and the image is crowned. 
The Yajnopavita 1s shown very prominantly, and the devotees 
and the flying apsarasas are there. This sculpture reminds us 
of similar figure of Vishnu, found from Bengal. There is also 


a prabhamandala behind the head of this figure. 


As noted by R. D. Baneryea, several places are there in the 
Kalachur1 empire where Vaishnava panels have been found. But 
before discussing them, we have to refer to some five Vishnu 
icons found from different areas of this empire. From Dudhia 
was discovered in icon of Vishnu on the shoulders of Garuda, 
who 1s kneeling. The god holds a gada in the upper left, while 
the lower left 1s in the abhaya pose, and the two right hands 
have chakra and gankha. The Vishnu icon from Amarkantake 
belonging to the temple of Kesava-Narayana, is four-armed and 


has the following implements - lotus-bud, dankha (conch-shell), 
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gada and chakra. The deity is showing as standing on lotus and 
his ‘vahana, Garuda, is represented as flying. The donor, who 
is represented as a bearded male, and his wife are standing 
on two sides of Garuda, and we have also all the ten incarnations 
of Vishnu, namely Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana 
(Dwarf), the three Ramas, namely Parasurama, Rama and Balarama 
Buddha and Kalkin. A prabhamandala is also seen behind the 


figure, over which 1s found a seated figure, in meditation. 


This figure too, has four arms, two in the dhyanamudra pose 
and the other two have chakra and gada. Probably this seated 


figure over the halo represents Vasudeva Krishna. 


Banerjea has further drawn our attention to some bas reliefs 
preserved in the palace at Sohagpur. Banerjea has further shown 
that the stories in connexion with the early hfe of Vasudeva 
Krshna are to be found in these bas-reliefs. Most of the scenes, 
represented here, are taken from the 10th mandala of the Bhaga- 
vata Purana. We have a panel showing Krshna's amours with 
the gopis of Mathura. We have another scene representing Krshna's 
killing of Arishta, a third panel represents Vasudeva's uprooting 
of the trees called Yamalarjuna, and also Vasudeva's crossing 


of the Yamuna with the child Krishna. The killing of Putana has. 


also been represented. Some other scenes like the taming of the 
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8 
serpent Kaliya have also been shown. The raising of mount Govar- 


dhana has been shown. Another scene shows Vasudeva playing 
a flute. Banerji, however, observes that the incidents of Krshna's 
life are not aranged in the proper order of sequence in which 


they are narrated in the Bhagavata Purana. 


At Sohagpur we have a magnificent Narayana image, who is 
represented as lying on Sesha. In this icon Narayana is shown 
as lying on a bedstead on which the coils of the body of the 
Naga Ananta have been spread. The heads of the snake are to 


be seen behind the head of Narayana. 


One of the four hands is broken and the other implements are 
gada and conch. The fourth hand supports the head of the male. 
A bearded Rshi is shown as seated under the lower right hand. 
A female is represented as seated under his left foot, while 
a male and a female are seated under the seat where Narayana's 
spouse Lakshmi is seated. However, Lakshmi's figure is very 


mutilated. 


A good Vaishnava image is also found at Sohagpur. We are referring 

to the representation of kneeling Garuda with small wings, with 
° 1 

a halo behind his head, over which is an unbrella . A gardhava 


pair is shown on each of this umbrella, and below it, is a dwarf 


dancing on the head of a makara. Two nagas (one standing 
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and another seated with closed hands) are shown on each side 
of Garuda. There is no doubt that this is one of the finest images 


of Vishnu's -vahana. 
i7) 


From Marai near Maihar has been discovered a number of Vai- 
shnava images, of which two should be mentioned. One 1s that 
Seshadayin NarSyana The deity is shown as lying on a bed 
with the head of the snake, Ananta, spread as a canopy over 
his head. There is a female figure with an umbrella on the extreme 
left. There are some other male and female figures. The bust 
of a four-headed male appears on the extreme right. On the 
top is a row of seated male figures, fourteen in number, and 
the group of nine on the right, probably represent nine planets. 
Under the bed we get a horse and an elephant and two devotees 
are seen on each side. The other is actually a sane > where 
different Avataras of Vishnu have been represented. Banerji , 
has given a very elaborae description of this panel and there 
is no need to repeat it here. But this much 1s certain that the 
Avataras of Vishnu were quite popular in the Kalachuri empire, 
and the Vaishhava texts like the Bhagavata or the SMishnu were 
avidiy read by the educated people of this region. 
15 
The image of boar incarnation of Vishnu from Bilhari is another 


16 
wonderful product of the Kalachuri period. Banerji compares 
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17 
it with a similar figure from Khoh of the former Nagode state. 


But the image of Bilhari is much more attractive. The body 
of the Boar here is covered with the figures of gods, including 
/ . 
a row of Ganesas (which is somewhat unusual, as Ganaga primarily 
ee 


; _ 
belongs to the Siva family). There are rows of Adityas and Rudras 


on the body of the boar. 


Let us now turn our attention to a few Siva icons, which were 
fashioned during the Kalachuri period. We have already seen 
that, with a few exceptions, the Kalachuri monarchs were patrons 
of Siva religion, and did everything for the benefit of that 
religious system. A unique image of Siva along with his spouse 
Gauri is preserved in the Gaurisankara temple of Bheraghat. 
Here Siva alongwith Durga are shown seated on the back of 
Nandi (Fig. 3) Here the god Siva has been represented as a 
two-armed deity, holding triSila in left, and the right hand 1s 


unfortunately mutilated at palm. 


The god's face 1s turned back towards his consort. All the usual: 
ornaments including Keyura, Kataka, loops and pendants, nupura 
etc., are on his body, and the head is crowned. Durga has ornaments. 
Her right hand is broken at the palm and left is holding a mirror. 
She wears a sari from waist downwards. The bull Nandi is also 


decorated with chains and bells. Figures of two bearded male- 
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worshippers may be seen behind the feet of Nandi. At the back 
of Nandi there is a male attendant. We can also see the figures 
of Ganea and Karttikeya, and even Brahma 1s there with his 
four arms. That god holds a book, Kamandalu and an akshamala. 
The fourth arm 1s mising. Under his feet his mount swan 1s present. 
Vishnu can be seen with his vahana Garuda and his implements. 
The gaja-sardula motif too is there and the garland-bearing 
gandharv couples too, can be seen. There is no doubt that this 
image is one of the most fascinating products of the Kalachuri 


period. 


fe, 
We have a colossal sculpture of Siva-Parvati from Gurgi, which 
1s now preserved in the Padmadhar Park at Rewa. It is one of 
the finest 1cons found from the whole of the Kalachuri empire 


(Fig. 4). Both Siva and his consort are shown as standing, and 


the god with his left hand embraces Parvati, and his fingers 


lovingly touch the left breast of the goddess. Both the deities 
/ - 

are crowned, and have their usual ornaments, Siva has yajnopavita, 

and both wear a beautiful adhovasa. The right hand of the god 


is broken. 


( _ — 
From Tewar we have another beautiful sculptue of Siva-Parvati 
in which they are shown as playing (Fig. 5) dice. Both are shown 
as seated, facing each other. The right left of the god touches 


the ground. The god 1s crowned, and he wears an under-garment. 
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He has both armlets and bangles and the goddess is profusely 
ornamented. Both the deities have two arms. The left arm of 
the goddess has a very good number of bangles. 
/ _ - 18 

Ancther Siva-Parvati image was discovered from Dudhia, in 
which fva is seated on a raised throne with Parvati on his lap. 
Siva has four hands, two of which have trigdta and snake. Parvati's 
one hand holds a darpana or mirror. The bull or Nandi, dva's 
vehicle, is sitting under the left foot of the god, and Parvati's 
vahana, the lion, 1s standing under the right foot of the goddess. 
Both Ganega and Karttikeya are present. On the top of the back- 
slab are to be found the figure of Brahma, on the left, and Vishnu 


on the right. 


In numerous places, however, Siva is represented by a Linga, 
f 
and a great number of deserted Saiva shrines are there, where, 


in modern times, new Lingas have been installed. 


Let us now turn our attention to a number of Mother-goddess 
icons, chiefly found from the famous 64-Yogini temple at Bhera- 
ghat, near ancient Tripuri in Jabalpur district of Madhya Pradesh. 
As we have already seen, in a previous chapter, this wonderful 


temple-complex in the heart of the Kalachuri empire, contains a 
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goad number of icons of both Matrkas and Yoginis, and here 
we will try to give descriptions of all the Matrkas and some 


important Yoginis, whose icons are preserved in this temple. 


The most authentic and probably the earliest list of Seven Mothers 
will be found in the Gupta work, the Amarakosha , where we 
have the following names - Brahmi, Mahegvar1, Kaumari, Vaishnavi, 
Varahi, Indrani and Chamunda. However, there are other lists 
of Mothers, as pointed out by J. N. Banerjea « Jami, Varuni, 
Kaubari etc., where also considered as Mothers, and even Saktis 


_ / 
of Karttikeya, Ganesa etc., were also accepted as Mothers. 


Fortunately for us, all the seven Mothers are represented in 
the 64 - Yogin temple-complex, except Kaumari, whose figure 
is, however, found from another place of the Kalachuri empire. 
The Matrka Brahmi has been given the name Brahmant here, 
and she is represented thus (Fig. 6) - she has three faces, and 
she sits in a lalitasana, on the uncarved double-petalled lotus. 
However, all her hands are broken and her face is also damaged. 
Below the lotus-seat is a bird, which is surely hamsa, the vahana 
of her spouse Brahma. The goddess 1s representd as wearing 
Sari. A bell is tied round the neck of the hamsa. On both the 


sides of the throne of the goddess, mutilated figures of a female 


garland-bearing attendants may be seen. A few other figures 
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of devotees can also be noticed. The inscription on the pedestal 


correctly reads Sri-Brahmani. 


The Matrka Mahedvati is represented by a figure (Fig. 7) whose 
lower part is only available, and since the name is written on 
the pedestal, we have to take it as the figure of that Matrka. 
Her right leg is hanging down, and below the lotus 1s a bull 
couchant, which proves that she is indeed the wife of Mahesvara, 
whose vahana ts bull or Nandi. Here also we have garland-bearing 
attendants, both male and female. Kaumari, as we have already 
said, is not found in this temple-complex, but from Ramnagar 
in Mandla district, a beautiful Kaumari image has been found 
(Fig. 8). This image of dull greenish-yellow sandstone is fashioned 
in the Lalitasana pose, and has three heads with four hands. 
She is seated on a lotus-throne, which is beautifully carved under- 
neath. The two right arms are missing and her left arms are 
also mutilated. The palm and fingers of her left hands, still 
remain, and in this, she is shown holding a lotus. She wears 


a sari from waist downwards, and also wears beautiful ornaments. 


As expected, under the seat of the goddess a peacock is represen- 
ted as seated on the ground, and we know that like her consort 
Karttikeya or Kumara, peacock is her vahana. In this connexion 


we can quote the following description of Kaumari icon found 
21 


in the Matsya Purana . 
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Kumararupa_ Kaumar1 mayuravaravahana 


22 
The Brhatsamhita also prescribes that the Mothers (matrganah) 


should be made with the forms, and cognisances of the individual 

gods, whom they are are named after. It has been suggested that 

his icon originally belonged to the 64-Yogini temple-complex, 
2 


and afterwards taken to Ramnagar fort in Mandla district. 


The Matrka Vaishnavi is represented by a fine figure on double- 
petalled lotus in lalitasana (Fig. 9), with her left leg bent across 
the seat, and the right leg bent across the seat, and the right 
leg hanging down, and placed on the right palm of her vahana 
Garuda, seated on the pedestal below. All the hands are from 
the elbows, and the upper part of her otherwise graceful face, 
are badly damaged. Her right knee 1s also partially damaged. 
The vahana Garuda 1s kneeling with right leg thrown backward, 
and the left leg stretched forward. He is seen supporting the 
right foot of Vaishnavi with his hand and he has beard and moust- 
aches. He 1s wearing the usual dhoti upto the thigh, and he has 
also the usual ornaments like hara, kundala etc. On each side 
of Garuda, there are male devotees and we have female garland- 


bearing attendants. 


The Matrka, Varahi, who is the female counterpart of 
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the boar incarnation of Vishnu, 1s also present in the temple- 
complex of 64-Yoginis at Bharaghat. The arms of this figure 
(Fig. 10) are missing, and the lower part of the face is badly 
damaged. But otherwise, the icon is in a good state of preservation. 
Her right foot rests on the lotus. The icon is profusely ornamented 
with necklace, vanamala, nupura etc. Below her right knee there 
is a representation of a four-armed goddess. Below her left 
knee also, there is another female figure. A running boar (varaha) 


is to be seen below the lotus~seat of the goddess. 


The Matrka Indram (Fig. 11) is present in this temple-complex; 
but unfortunately the entire uppoer part of the body is missing, 
and the part below the waist is available. However, the vahana 
(elephant) is there and a male devotee with a long beard, is 
represented on the right side of the elephant. The devotee is 
sitting cross-legged with folded hands, and 1s beautifully portrayed. 
under the left knee of the goddess, is a similar female devotee, 
with folded hands. Both of them hold an indistinct object. Behind 
the bearded male devotee, can be seen a female garland - bearer 


with fully damaged face. 
The Matrka Chandika 1s also found in this great temple-complex, 


although the icon (Fig. 12) is in a very sad state of preservation. 


The entire image is broken horizontally into three major pieces, 
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of which the upper and lower parts are available. The middle 
part is missing. The original Matrka has twelve hands, all 
of which, except one on the right, are broken. The face of 
the goddess is much worn out. Her eyes are shown protruding, 
and they are wide open. We have also, on the right side of 
Chandika, a two-armed bearded, male figure, wearing dhot, 
and his eyes are protruding. Behind the head of this figure 
are two pretas, squatting on the ground, with their heads muti- 
lated, and there are also a number of naked pretas and the 
inscription therefore correctly calls her Chandika, who 1s the 


most terrible and awe-inspiring among all the seven Matrkas. 


A very great number of Yoginis are sculptured in this temple- 
complex, and in this chapter we will take note of a number 
prominent Yogunis. It is of great interest to note that some 
of the names of the Yoginis are entirely new, and not even 
found in Sanskrit texts. It is quite possible that a few of them 
are local goddesses, and their names probably are connected 
with geographical places. A few are also river-goddesses. 
We propose to discuss here the icons of the following Yoginis 
(i) Kamada (ii) Amtakari (iii) Vibhatsa (iv) Mandodari (v) Pingala’ 
(vi) Isvari (vii) Indrajali (viii) Lampata (ix) Dakin (x) Ghantali 


(xi) Virendri (xii) Teramva. 


The Yogini Kamada has all her four arms broken and 
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she is seated in a curious posture, as the soles of her feet 
meet in front of her (Fig. 13). Below the lotus, on which, 
she is seated, two male figures, in the posture of adoration 
are seated face to face. The figure on the right is surely the 
four-armed Sarasvati with yvina and her vahana, goose can also 
be seen. Probably Savitri is represented on the other side 
of Kamada. She, too, has a vind. Male and female devotees 
also, can be seen, and on each side, we have garland-bearing 
females. Both the breasts of this Yogini are completely 


destroyed. 


The Yogini Amtakari (Fig. 14) is surely a very interesting 
figure. All the four arms are broken, and the face defaced, 
and the right leg between ankle and the thigh are also broken. 
She is seated in the lalitasana. The goddess is three-eyed and 
the mouth is wide open. She has fearful eyes, as if darting 
out of their sockets. It is of great significance to note that 
to her right, a male is seated with pen and inkpot, and he is 
no other than Chitragupta, the divine clerk, associated with 
Yama. The presence of Chitragupta fully proves that this 
Yogint Amtakari should be looked upon as the female counter- 
part of Yama, the god of Death. The head of this goddess iis 
crowned with a skull-diadem (mundamala), which is surrounded by 


the three-hooded snake. The animal, below the seat of the goddess, 
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may be a dog, because dog is also associated with Yama. In 
between the animal and the right foot of the goddess is seated 


an emaciated female figure in the siddhasana pose. 


The Yogini Vibhatsa (Fig. 15) is a four-armed and three-eyed 
goddess, although only one hand is intact. Her right breast 
is chopped off. She is wearing a number of ornaments, like 
necklace, ekavali, bangles, enklets, karnakundalas_ etc. A 
bearded male figure, lying prostrate in between her right foot 
and the seat. The two pretas also can be seen, one standing 


and another seated; she appears to be a form of Durga. 


Next we have to discuss Mandodari, who is represented in this 
circular temple-complex (Fig. 16), with the upper portion of 
the body completely lost. The lower portion shows a seated 
deity, with her left leg, bent across the seat, and the right 
hanging down under the lotus-seat; two male devotees can 
be seen, seated face to face with folded hands (namaskaramudra). 


The garland-bearing females are also there. 


The Yogini Pingala (Fig. 17) 1s shown as a four-armed goddess, 
although all the hands here are broken and the legs are 
also very badly damaged. From the waist downwards, she 


is shown as wearing sari. There is a mutilated Jatamukuta 
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over her head. Below the lotus-seat of the goddess, there 
is a parrot. A small bell is tied round the neck of the parrot. 
There are two figures on the two sides of the goddess in the 
posture of adoration. But it is difficult to accept the suggestion 


that Pingala is the same as Kaumari. 


Next, we should refer to the icon of Isvari preserved in this 
temple-complex. This figure (Fig. 18) is represented only by 
the lower part of the image, seated in the lalitasana, on a 
double-petalled lotus. Her left leg is bent across the seat, 
and the right hanging down, is placed on aloutus, supported 
by the back of the bull. There is a female attendant on each, 
while two males are seated to the left of the pedestal. A 
mutilated human figure is seated to the right of the bull, while 
behind it, appears the figure of a male. The appearance of 
bull suggests her connexion with Siva, although, we have already 
seen, that Matrka Mahesvari is the female counterpart of 
Mahesvara or Siva. The loss of the upper portion of the icon, 


therefore, appears doubly unfortunate. 


The Yogini Indrayali (Fig. 19), like Matrka Indrani, has 
an elephant as her vahana, and the very expression is 
suggestive of the well-known deceits of Indra. The name 


_ 24 
Indrajala is as old as the Atharvaveda; and this particular 
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name Indrayali, therefore should mean a goddess, connected 
with magic and sorcery. The pretas, also, have been shown 
as standing on both the sides. One of the pretas, holds a 
dagger. Another preta holds a skullcup. In this case, also, 
the loss of the head is very unfortunate. There skulls eash 
are tied round the vanamala, where it touches the left leg 
and the left hand of the deity. A female attandant stands 


on each side of Indrajali. 


Let us now turn our attention to the highly interesting Yogini, 
namely Lampata, (Fig. 20), whose head 1s missing, but the 
remaining portion of her body justifies her name, namely Lampata, 
which means a libertine female. She is seated on a cushion, 
which is placed on the back of a peculiar animal, probably 
a bird, who has the back of a bird, but the body of a tortoise. 
Below her right knee, we find a bearded male, who is lying 
partly on one side, resting on its left knee and elbow, with 
his face upwards. The goddess wears a garland of skulls. 

This headless yogini is one of the rarest pieces of sculptures 


in the entire circular temple-complex. 


Perhaps the most important Yogini is the goddess Dakini 
(Fig. 21), whose antiquity goes back to the Gupta period, 
if not earlier. As noted by J. N. Banerjes, Dakinis are 
mentioned in connexion with Tantric worship as early as 


26 
the 5th century A.D., in an epigraph of the Gupta period. 
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There is little doubt that the worship of Divine Mothers, along 
with Dakinis, was practised from the pre-Gupta period. In 
the present case, we extremely unfortunate that the upper 
portion of Dakini icon is missing, and we have only a figure 
seated in the lalitasana on a double-petalled lotus, with her 
left leg bent across the seat and the right leg hanging down 
and placed on a smaller lotus. She has four hands, all of which 
appear to be emaciated, and she is clad in sari, over which 
there is lion's skin. A headless male figure can be seen prostrate 
under the lotus, with its back upwards, resting on its left knee 
and left elbow. On the left, we have an emaciated figure 
of a preta, with a daggers his left hand and the head are, however 
mutulated. There are other pretas also, which is quite natural, 
as Dakini is connected with pretas and cementery, in Indian 
literature. The Kathasaritsa: an, which 1s Somadeva's (11th 
century) Sanskrit translation of a very early Prakrit text, namely 
the Brhatkatha (probably 2nd century A.D.), mentions the word 
Dakineya and connects it with cementery. The English 
translation of Tawney and Penzer has however, the word 
Dagineya, which may be the Prakrit from of Dakineya. Here 
in the circular temple-complex Dakini is surrounded by 
pratas, associated with cementery. It should be noted that 


from early times, persons interested in Tantric cults, had 


a special weakness for the goddess Dakini. The discovery 
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Dakini icon, of the tenth century, from Bheraghat, therefore, 
% 
proves that Dakini-worship was quite popular in the Kalachuri 


empire, in those days. 


The Yogini Ghantal, once more, is represented as a headless 
deity (because of the missing upper portion) (Fig. 22). The 
left leg is hanging down and placed on a lotus, and the ‘right 
leg is bent across the seat. There is a standing female attendent 
on each side. Another male with four hands, in one of which 
he holds a sword, 1s shown; there is also female devotee with 
clasped hands, facing the goddess. The lotus-seat of the goddess 
is placed on the back of bull couchant, to the left of the 
goddess and the bull is adorned with chain, bell (ghanta) and 
garland round its neck. The figure of the goddess Virendri 
(Fig. 23) is fortunately in a better state preservation, although 
the two hands and the right knee are broken. She is shown 


wearing the usual dress and her sari is quite beautiful. 


A prostrated male figure with a beard and moustache is 
shown below the lotus-seat of the deity. Between him and 
the left leg of the deity, we can see the beautiful head of 
horse. The presence of horse with that Yogini Virendri 
proves that she was looked upon as a warrior-goddess. We 
should further note that the two hands of the deity, which 


are intact, hold a sword and shield, which also prove that 
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she was inded a warrior-goddess. 


The goddess Terarmnva is probably none other that Mahishamardini 
herself, as she is represented as killing the demon, Mahishasura 
(Fig. 24). She stands with her left foot, bent forward. The 
lion, which is the vahana of the deity, is biting the back of 
demon Mahisa, and a wheel and an arrow are embedded in 
its body. The severed head of the demon is lying in from of 
its body. The goddess has altogether eighteen arms, although 
Banerji thinks that it has actually sixteen. Only five arms 
are intact, and they hold trident, couch, two shields and one 
of the hands is represented as drawing on arrow out of the 
quiver. In Sanskrit literature, generally , the goddess Katyayani 
is represented as Mahismardini. But here we find Mahishmardini, 
getting the name Teramvaj and it has been suggested that 
the name Teramva has a geographical connotation, and it may 
be the same as Terambi in Western Malwa, an early seat of 
the Mattamayura sect. But this suggestion is only tentative. 
We have however, references to eighteen-armed Durga in several 


literary texts. 


Among the so-colled Minor deities, we should first refer 
4 

to the icons of Ganesa, who, as we have already seen, in a 

previous chapter, was an immensely popular god. In 


this dissertation we will discuss only two Ganesa figures 
6 
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although quite a good number of Ganesa images have been 


discovered from the Kalachuri empire. 


We have an eight-armed Ganes4, (Fig. 25) which has been 
discovered from the garbhagrha of the temple of Gaurisankara 
from Bheraghat, Jabalpur. Here the god is shown as standing 
in a dancing posture. The image is in excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The left leg of the god rests on a big lotus, while the 
right one, is placed on a smaller lotus. A rat, the vahana of 
Ganesa, stands between the feet of the god. His two upper 
hands hold a snake over his head, and the implements of the 
other hands are paragu (battle-axe), padma (lotus), pasa (noose) 
and a pot of sweets. One hand is in varada pose, and the object 
of the other hand 1s indistinct. The god wears a secred thread 
and has the usual ornaments. Ganega is further shown as lifting 
up sweets from the pot with the help of his trunk. On his 
two sides, we can see standing male attendants. In front of 
the deity, we find a devotee kneeling and playing upon a drum. 
There mutilated garland-bearing females also can be seen on 
each side of the halo, which is peculiarly round with floral 


designs. The image is uninscribed. 
f ; 
Another Ganesa icon (Fig. 26), from the same place, is 


also quite impressive. Here the god is seated, with his 


right leg bent across the seat, and the left raised up. 
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His four arms have the following — Ga, page, pot of modaka 
(sweets) and the upper left hand is in abhaya pose. Both the 
figures, described above, do not fully tally with the description 
of Ganefa, given in the 6th-century text, the Brhatsamhita 
regarding a Ganesa icon. However the two epithets of Ganefa 
given there, namely gajamukha and pralamba-jatadhhara are 
always remembered, and the Figure No. 25 has a parasu in 
one of his hands, which justifies his epithet Kutharadhari found 


31 
in the Brhatsamhita. 


We have already seen that Karttikeya was not that popular 
in the Kalachuri empire, and he has, by this time, become 
a member of Siva-Parvati family. A beautiful standing image 
of Skanda-Karttikeya, is preserved in Kher-Mai near Tripuri, 
the capital of ancient Kalachuri empire, now represented by 
Tewar, lying between Jabalpur and Bheraghat. The image 1s 
one of the finest specimens of the Art of Kalachris. It is 
slightly mutilated (Fig. 27). The peacock, his vahana is repre- 
sented behind him. He has three heads and altogether twelve 
hands, all of which are unfortunatley broken. There is a female 
attendant standing on each side of the god; and in front of 
them we have also the mutilated figures of four other attendants. . 
The icon is 3 feet, three inches in height. Another Karttikeya 


32 -/. 
icon is found in the garbhagrha of Gauris&tkara temple. 
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We have already seen that Sun-worship was quite popular in 
the Kalachuri empire, and there are good epigraphic references 
to the worship of this god. The image reproduced in this 
dissertation (Fig. 28) has been found from the garbhagrha of 
the Gauridatkara temple at Bheraghat. It 1s made of dull 
greenish-yellow sandstone. The god is shown standing with 
two arms on a chariot, drawn by seven horses, which are tradi- 
tionally associated with Surya. In between the two legs of 
the deity, there is mutilated figure of a female devotee, holding 
some indistinct object in her hands. He has an undergarment 
(adhovastra) and ornaments like pendants and bells, karnakundala, 
sacred thread, keytira, vanamala and long boots, which are 
certainly due to Persian influence. The seated Aruna, holding 
the reins of the horses, and a ship in right hand, is also repre- 
sented. This image reminds of the description of the Surya 


33 
icon in the Brhatsamhita, where stress is laid on the Udichya- 


vesha of Surya. Here in this image we have long boots of 


Surya, which suggests Persian influence. 


Two standing chauri-bearers are also represented on the two sides 
of Surya. In the recessed corner behind the female attendant on 
the right, we have a bearded male figure with inkspot (however, 
not very distinct), who is probably Kundi, and there is another 


figure, probably that of Dandi Even Ushas and Pratyusha are 
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shown, who are generally the dispellers. In short, this is a 


very nice and distinctive icon of the Sun-god. 


The river-goddess Sarasvati is probably represented by the 
icon of Si-daha (Fig. 29) in the circular | temple-complex. 
Cunningham and Sharma both identify the figure with Sarasvati, 
although the vahana here 1s peacock. Ganga 1s represented 
by the icon of Jahnavi, (Fig. 30), the Yamuna by the Figure 
No. 31 and the Narmada by Rushini (Fig. No. 32). There 1s 
no doubt that like other parts of India, worship of different 
rivers was prevalent in the Kalachuri empire. The goddess 
Lakshmi, connected with wealth and abundance, was also 
worshipped and here in this dissertation we are reproducing 
the graceful icon (Fig. 33) of this goddess, found from Purwa, 
Jabalpur. The seated goddess here is crowned, and her left 
is bent across the lotus-seat, and the right leg is hanging down. 


She is profusely ornamented. 


Let us now turn our attention to some Buddhist icons, found 
in this part of India. We have already seen that Buddhism, 
somehow, lingered in the Kalachuri empire, and a few Buddhist 
antiquities have been found from places near Tripuri. We should 
first refer to a most beautiful image of Tara (Fig. 34). It 
was originally found in the garbhagrha of the temple of Bheraghat, 


but was thrown out when it was recognised as a Buddhist idol. 
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However, afterwards, it was again taken to the compound of 
the original temple. Under the lotus-seat of the goddess and 
on two sides of her legs are carved seated figures of lions 
couchant with tail upraised. Heads of both the lions are damaged. 
37 
Muni Kantisagar thinks that the icon is actually of Ambika. 
But the lotus in the left and varada-mudra of the right, fully 
show that it is actually Tara’ and not Ambika. Under the left 
leg of the diety, in the recessed corner, a female devotee is 
represented as seated on the ground. Above her, we have another 
female figure with some indistinct object. Under the leg also, 


we have to female figures, one of which has a terrible form. 


The middle section of the stella on the two sides of Tara, 
contains the Satdula motif. Pillars and mouldings are carved 
above it. On the moulding to the right of the goddess a figure, 
seated in padmasana, may be seen. Above him there is one 


garland-bearing female figure. 


An icon of Avalokitesvara has been discovered from the 
ruins of Tewar (Fig. 35). It is also a _ highly impressive 
artistic creation. The deity is seated in lalitasana and the 
lotus-seat looks like a bell. Mukuta, Kundala, hara, angada, 
valaya, mani-mekhala and nupura are the ornaments. The right 


hand is in the varada-mudra, and the left hand holds a lotus 
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with a long stem. On crown of the deity, we find the seated 
figura of dhyani-Buddha in the dharmachakra-pravartana-mudra. 
According to A. Mitra Shastri » this image was fashioned in 
the llth-l2th century A.D. It is really a great work of Art, 
and the fact of the deity shows his great Yogic power and 


superior wisdom. 


One of the finest Buddhist icons of Tewar (Fig. 36) is the 
representation of an unidentified Bodhisattva. The Bodhisattva 
sits on a double-petalled lotus in the vajra-paryankasana. Under 
the seat, we have the dharmachakra and on its both sides, 
we can see a dear and a devotee. The Bodhisattva has ail 
the ornaments including kundala, hara, keyura, valaya, mekhala, 
nupura, etc. Tha hands are in dharmachakrapravartanamudra 
(attitude of the turning the wheel of Law). Two Dhyan: Buddhas, 
namely Amonghasiddhi in the Abhaya-mudra and the dharma- 
chakra-pravartana mudra are on the left, are seated, one at 
each end of the linqfoil arch, and a male attendant on each 
side of the main figure with flywhisk in their hands . The figure, 
according to Cunningham represents Vajrapanl, but R.D. Banerji 
refuses to accept this contention of that archaeologist, because 
the Rodhisttva here, does not hold any vajra (thunderbolt). 
Mitra Shastr’ also supports Banerji. Hiralal, however maintains 
that is actually the figure of Vajrapani. A short epigraph on 


the pedestal of the image shows that a merchant called Jitadama 


ordered the fashioning of this icon. 
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He receives here the epithet mahadanapati. The icon of Lord 
Buddha in the Bhumisparasammudra from Tewar (Fig. 37) 1s 
in perfect state of peservation. It is the triumph of Kalachur: 
Art, and the Master here 1s shown as immersed in dhyana with 
half-closed eyes. The icon 1s only one foot, 8 inches in height. 
Around the main icon, we have been shown different states 
of Buddha's life, including some of the great events, which 


changed the course of his life. 


Jainism also was equally popular in Tripuri and we should first 
refer to an excellent image of Tirthankara Adinatha or Rshabha 
(Fig. 38), discovered from Tewar, and now placed in the Hanumah 
Tal Jain temple of Jabalpur. The icon is in Padmasana. The 
icon is flanked by Yakshas and Yakshinis and the devotees are 
also represented. The other Jain icons have also been found 
from different places of Dahala territory, including icons of 
Neminatha and some other inscribed icons of Rshabhanatha. 
Some Yakshinis like Padmavati (Yakshini of Parsva) and Ambika 
are also there (Fig. 30). There is no doubt that the Jains received 


adequate patronage, during the rule of the Kalachuris. 


The above discussion shows that numerous icons belonging to 
different sects (both theistic and atheistic) were fashioned during 
the Kalachuri period; and artists surely received adequate patro- 


nage. 
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Hundreds of temples were built during the Kalachuri period, 
both in the Dahala country and also in South Kosala. Although 
many of them are in ruins, there are still a few standing temples, 
which prove that their builders were indeed excellent architects 
and had a through engineering knowledge. These temples have 
been described by scholars like Beglar and Chunningham in the 
pages of Archaeological Survey Reports, and afterwards, by 
R.D. Banerji in his monumental work entitled The Hauhayas 
of Tripuri and their Monuments, published from Calcutta in 
1931, as one of the Numbers of the Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. In recent years, several Hindi works have also 
been published. Since scholars like Beglar, Chunningham, Banerji, 
M.G. Dikshit, P. Gupta, Huralal, K.D. Bagpai, Muni Kantisagar, 
R. K. Sharma, A.M. Shastri have already written on Kalachuri 
architecture, we will only describe a few prominent standing 


temples. 


The temple of Patalefvara at Amarkantak in Shahdol of Madhya 
Pradesh (Fig. 40) 1s surely one of the finest standing temples 
of the Kalachuri period. Like the well-known Machchhendranatha 
temple in the Amarkantak, this temple has antarala, mandapa 
and the garbhagrha and all of which are joined in an axial length. 
The sanctum is pancharatha. The three parts of this temple 


from parts of a unified scheme and according to scholars, they 
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Au 
represent an advancement from the early Nagara from. With 


the exception of the Sikhara, and the back-rests of branches, 
it 1s in a farily good state of preservation. Certain portions 
of the Sikhara bear traces of whitewash, which may indicate 
that it was partly rebuilt at some later date. Access is obtained 
to the interior of the mandapa, through an opening on the western 
side or the front of the manda a, where a stone door-frame 
has been fitted - Unlike other temples, this temple faces the 
west and the floor of the garbhagrha is far below that of the 
mandapa. Unlike other temples, the exterior of the garbhagrha 
is covered with the Chaitya-window pattern. The Gikhara of 
this temple and that of Machchendranatha are dwarfish and 
Banerji is of the opinion » that they look like later Orissan temples 
of Bhuvaneswar. There 1s only one amalaka on the ikhara of 


this temple. The roof of the mandapa is in a good state of preser- 


vation. 


Next we should refer to the famous Siva temple at Chandrehe 
(Fig. 41) in the Rewa district of former Vindhya Pradesh, now 
included in Madhya Pradesh. As we have already seen, in a previous 
chapter, the temple was built in the second half of the 10th 
century. The temple stands on a board, low platform, which 
is rectangular in form, with a narrower projection behind. The 


plinth, the body of the garbhagrha, as well as the sikhara of 
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this temple are all circular. On the rectangular platform stand 
the mandapa and antarala. this beautiful shrine has been compared 
with the temple at Gurgi, although the latter is not at all in 
a good state of preservation. The temple at Chandrehe has 


47 48 
been fully described by Beglar and Banery: . 


Next we have to mention the temple of Machchhendranatha 
of Amarkantak (Fig. 42), which too, has been fully described 
by both Beglar (No. 7 of his description) and Baneryi . As we 
have already said, this temple greatly resembles the temple 
of Patalefvara iva at Amarkantak. It consists of a garbhagrha 
on the north-west and a manda ain front. The mandapa is 
supported by four columns in the centre, and twelve more, arranged 
in the form of a hollow square. The shrine 1s in a tolerably 
good state of presentation. The only entrance to the mandapa 
1s on the east. The sanctum is panCharatha in plan. There are 
two amalakas at the top. The mandapa is of pyramidal super- 
structure, rising in horizontal tiers. All the columns of the mandapa 
are circular. On each face of the garbhagrha are two super- 


imposed niches, all of which are empty. 


4 
Next we will refer to the shrine’ of ViratesGara Siva at 


Sohagpur in Shandol district of Madhya Pradesh (Fig. 43). 
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This temple was first described by Beglar in the pages of Arceao- 
logical Survey Reports Beglar has nothing but praise for this 
temple, and it was visited by him in 1873; and tt was he, who 
had declared that the Sohagpur éva temple anticipates the 
great temples of Khajuraho in style. The sanctum is quare with 
pilasters at the corners, supporting the inner roof of intersecting 
squarers. In front of the sanctum, is the antarala, and in front 
of the antarala is the mahamandapa. On the two sides of the 
mahamandapa, are openings into or on to the projecting windows, 
with sects and back-rests like the temples of Khajuraho. The 
windows, however, are now in a pitiable condition. In front 


of the mahamandapa, ts a chamber "which answers to both 


mandapa and ardha-mandapa". The temple is east-facing. 


The Vishnu temple at Janjgir in the Bilaspur district of Madhya 
Pradesh (Fig. 44) is one of the finest architectual products of. 
the later Kalachur: period. Unfortunately it is unfinished. It 
stands on a large oblong terrace, the external face of which 
is partially ornamental. It has only one cell and there are a 
great number of icons on the outer wall of the shrine. The tower, 
which is incomplete has also a large number of images. There 
1s practically nothing inside the temple, except a throne (simhasan), 
which was apparently intended for the enshrined icon. A mandapa 


was intended to be added, as there 1s space for the. According to a 
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local tradition, in competition with Sheorinarayan temple for 
early completion, the builder of the temple were defeated, 
and therefore it was left incomplete. It was probably constructed 


in the early 12th century A.D. 


The Siva temple at Pali (Fig. 45) in the district of Bilaspur 
was originally built, as we have seen in the chapter on Saivism,. 
by a Bana king called Vikramaditya, the son of Malladeva, probably 
in the 9th century. Repairs were made in the early 12th century, 
during the reign of Jajalladeva I. Cross-walls were erected for 
giving support to the broken beam. It is also a very elegant- 
looking temple, and it stands on a brick-built raised platform. 
On the outer wall we have beautiful sculptures. It was been 


described by Cousens 


The temple (Fig. 46) at Deotalao, some 60 mules north-east 
of Satna, reminds us of the Gaurisankara temple at Bheraghat. 
It has been beautifully described by Banene - It is now known 
as the temple of Somanatha. It consists of garbhagrha, antarala, 
and a mandapa. The garbhagrha is oblong in shape. The amalaka 


and the crest-jewel are still in position and the mandapa, according 


l we 
to Banerji is exactly similar to the temple of Gaurisankara at 
53 


Bheraghat. It 1s a square structure, the ceiling of which ts suppor- 


ted by six dwarf pillars and four pilasters at the back. Four of the 
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dwarf pillars stand in front. There is a linga inside the garbhagrha 


and the roof of the mandapa was originally pyramidal. 


The famous Kesava Narayana temple at Sheorinarayan (Fig. 47), 
situated in the Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh, 1s surely 
a triumph of late Kalachuri architecture, and it is in a very 


good state of preservation. 


In this dissertation, an effort has been made to bring into focus 
on the religious life in the vast Kalachuri empire which lasted 
for several centuries in Central India. The original sources 


were chiefly used as far as practicable. 
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NOTES 


See Banerji, R.D., The Hathayas of Tripuri and_ their 
Monuments (M.A.S.I., 23), p.91, see also A. Mitra Shastri, 


Tripuri, pp- 143 f3; see also Sharma, R.K., The temple 


of Chaunsatha Yogini at Bheraghat, plate 106. 


For the photograph, see also plate 24 in R.K. Sharma's 


work entitled The Kalachuris and their Times. 
Op. cit., pp. 95 ff. 

JIbid., pp. 108 f and plat L, a 

Ibid., p. 109 and plate XLIX, b. 

Ibid., pp. 100 ff. 

Gita Press edition, X, chapters 3 ff. 

See Banerji, op.cit., XLII, bj and also plate XLIV. 
Ibid., p. 103 

Ibid., plate XLII, a. 

JIbid., plate XL, a. 

Ibid., plate XLV, a. 
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13. JIbid., plate XXXVIII, a. 
14. Ibid., pp. 95 ff. 
15. Ibid., plate XXXVII, b. 
16. Op. cit. p. 94. 


17. Annual Progess Report of A.S.]., W Circle, of the year 
ending to March, 1920, plate XXIX. 


18. See Banerji, Op. cit., p. 108 and plate, L, b. 


19. Chowkhamba edition, I, Svargavarga, 36. (p.14). 


20. See Development of Hindu _Iconography, 2nd _ edition, 
1956, Calcutta, p. 504 ff. 


21.‘ Vangavasi Edition, 261, 27. 

22. Brhatsamhita, 57.56 

23. See Sharma, The Temple of Chaunsatha etc., p. 174. 
24. See M.M. Williams, Sans - Eng Dict. p. 166. 

256 See op. cit., pp. 494 f£. 


26. See Fleet, C.LI., Ill, p. 78 


27. The Ocean of Story, IX, pp. 14 ff. 
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28. The translation has Dagineya, but the original has Dakineya 
(121. 37, 60, 69) 


29. Op. cite, p. 87. 
30. See Matsya (Vafigavasi), 260.55 ff. 


31. See 57.58 (quoted in J.N. Banerjea, op.cit., 2nd ed., 
p-. 582). 


32. See Sharma, The temple of Chaunsathyogini etc., p- 166. 
33. See 57.46 ff. 

34. No. 26. 

35. No. 69. 

36. See Hiralal, Inscriptions of the C.P. and Berar, p.40. 
37. Khandaharon_ Ke _ Valbhava, Varanasi, 1959, pp- 211-12. 
38. See his Tripuri (Hindi), p. 149. 

39. See Banerji, The Haihayas etc., p. 94 and plate XXXVI. 
40. See A.S.I., IX, p. 58. 

al. Banerji, op.cit., pp. 93 f. 


42. Tripuri, p- 150. 
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43, 


4a, 


45. 


46, 


47. 


4g. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


Op. cit., p. 39. 


See R.K. Sharma, The Kalachuris_and_their Times, 


p- 264, 


For details, see Banerji, R.D., The Haihayas of Tripur 
etc., pp. 60 f. 


Loc. cit. 


Archaeological survey Reports, XIII, pp. 7 - 8. 


Banerji, op.cit., pp. 32 ff; and plate I, a and b. 


Ibid., pp. 58 f and plate XVI, b. 


Vol. VII, pp. 240 ff. 


See P.R.A.S.W.l. (Progress Report of Archaeological 
Survey Western India), for 1903-04, p. 28, see also 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 1939, the 


plate facing p. 323. 


See op.cit. p. 71 and plate XXIV, b. 


Loc.cit. 
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